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In an entertaining article, ““A Literary Experiment,” 
in the April Atlantic Monthly, Alan Devoe describes 
his experiences, with an associate, in launching a lit- 
erary criticism agency. While giving full credit to 
the value of a competent and honest literary agent or 
critic, Mr. Devoe expresses astonishment that clients 
can be found who will submit their manuscripts trust- 
fully for criticism to persons absolutely unknown to 
them, merely because they have set themselves up in 
the business in odd corners of the country. 

This is a delicate subject for THE AUTHOR & JouR- 
NALIST to touch upon, since it operates a criticism serv- 
ice and sales agency and its columns are open to ad- 
vertisements "9 critics and agents. We endeavor to 
admit only advertisers who are competent to perform 
the service they advertise, and doubtful advertisements 
are turned down every month. Nevertheless, it is im- 
possible to judge infallibly, and mistakes may some- 
times be made. 

Continued appearance of an advertisement is some 
criterion by which the prospective client may judge, 
for it is only by building up a satisfied clientele that 
the advertiser can long stay in business—unless he is 
conducting some kind of a “racket,” in which case it 
is not long before he is discovered and the advertise- 
ment is barred from any reputable magazine. It may 
also be regarded as axiomatic that the advertiser who 
offers “something for nothing’ should be warily dealt 
with. There is always a catch in such schemes; ex- 
travagant promises attract only the inexperienced. The 
policy of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST in excluding 
the advertisements of copyright racketeers, song 
sharks, vanity publishers, and other enterprises for ex- 
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ploiting the the inexperienced undoubtedly increases 
the confidence of readers in advertisers who are ad- 
mitted to its columns. If all reputable advertisers 
would band together and refuse to appear in the col- 
umns of unscrupulous periodicals accepting revenue 
from such rackets—as some individual advertisers do 
—they could quickly clean up the situation. It would 
be greatly to their advantage to do so, because a client 
who has been deceived by a fraudulent or worthless 
service becomes distrustful of all. 

Mr. Devoe makes the following suggestion: “At 
present anyone may set himself up as a literary agent; 
he requires no license, no degree, no credentials, no 
experience. It would seem that licensing literary agents 
would weed out a great many of the most grossly un- 
fit. Licenses, of course, should be made revocable, in 
order that the agent, once licensed, would remain ‘on 
good behavior.’ If something of the censor- 
ship now proposed for food and drug advertising were 
exercised in the case of literary agents, it would help 
a good deal. At present they can be prosecuted only 
for using the mails to defraud, and this is notoriously 
a difficult charge to substantiate.” 

We believe that such a system as this would be 
welcomed by every legitimate critic and agent, as it 
would be by any reputable advertising medium. Mr. 
Devoe is represented by a contribution in this issue 
of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 

In this issue we present our annual Handy Market 
List of Syndicates, with the suggestion that readers 
preserve it for reference until a revised list is pub- 
lished a year hence. 

The syndicates do not offer an eager market for ma- 
terial, but lest we may seem to present only the dis- 
couraging side of the picture it must be admitted that 
the rewards sometimes are well worth the struggle to 
break in. The story of O. O. McIntyre, who furnished 
his syndicate column free of charge for a long period 
and earned only $8 from his first year’s efforts, is well 
known. McIntyre is now reputed to receive over 
$50,000 a year. 

Many writers find openings for feature stories among 
the syndicates, others occasionally sell first or second 
rights to fiction. Even the syndicate which is “not in 
the market” might be approached with a suggestion 
that would break down its sales resistance. 


Writers who may have had aspirations to turn out 
film stories based on the life of Jghn Dillinger had 
best turn their attention to some other subject. The 
Will H. Hays office has definitely put the ban on 
pictures purporting to depict the life or exploits of 
this outlaw. It is said that a flood of such pictures 
was threatened. 

© 

A definition of serial rights which will eliminate 
from this classification novels published complete in 
one issue of a magazine, is being earnestly sought by 
book publishers. Serial, the uiahen contend, im- 
plies publication in parts or installments, even though 
custom has permitted the use of the term to cover any 
publication in a periodical. The advertising slogan fre- 
quently found in magazines, “A $2.00 k for 25 
cents,”’ seriously injures the book business, in the view 
of many publishers. It is probable that book publishers 
will soon write into their contracts a clause giving 
the author right to serialize a novel before its appear- 
ance in book form, only when it is published in parts. 
In that case, it will be up to the writer who may have 
an offer for “serial” publication of a story all in one 
chunk to determine whether he prefers to have one 
kind of publication or the other. As The Publisher's 
Weekly points out, authors can hardly expect to have 
their cake and eat it, too. 
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. By CARSON W. MOWRE 


EDITORS owe au- 
thors a good many 
things. Some of 
them are intangible 
and others are ex- 
tremely concrete. 
There are also many 
things an editor 
does not owe an au- 
thor. I shall try to 
outline a few of the 
major intangibles as 
well as the more 
obvious. 

Some years ago 
George Horace Lor- 
imer went to Wash- 
ington to address a national organization of 
writers. His talk was to be the high spot of a 
much publicized convention. There was a 
packed salon when the distinguished editor of 
The Saturday Evening Post ascended the speak- 
er’s platform. He spoke at length on what his 
magazine stood for, and as a special concession 
to the committee who had invited him, he con- 
sented to devote a few brief moments to an- 
swering questions. 

There was a breathless hush when the magic 
moment arrived. The place was teeming with 
writers and the wheels of thought revolved 
furiously. The editor of the most sought-after 
market was standing there on the rostrum 
awaiting the first question. Here was the mo- 
ment when the keys to Independence Square 
were about to be presented. The moment when 
—from the lips of Lorimer himself—a writer 
might hear the cabalistic password which would 
provide “‘open sesame” to the portals of SEP. 
Who would ask the first question and bring 
down on the audience the words they eagerly 
sought? 

There was a rustle of skirts and a thin little 
woman in the center of the room arose to her 
feet. The focus of eyes shifted from the plat- 
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WHAT DOES AN EDITOR 
OWE A WRITER? 


Mr. Mowre is both an author and editor, 
serving in the latter capacity as editor of 
Dell Publications. He regards himself as an 
“entertainment expert.’’ His article here- 
bes A further defines this motive back of his 
work. 


form to the lady. She balanced herself for a 
moment, conscious of her destiny and the mo- 
mentous task trusted to her. Her dry voice 
sped the vital question. 

“Mr. Lorimer, will you tell us the best way 
to prepare a manuscript for the Post?” 

That is just a bit amusing, but a great deal 
more pathetic. 

In the wailing rooms of writers all over the 
nation, much is said of the hard-hearted atti- 
tude of editors and of the brutal aloofness of 
those who could—if they would—supply the 
spark of encouragement that would make a suc- 
cess of many a discouraged author. That the 
editors, in a few words, should be the patrons 
of the art that fosters them. What right their 
unattainableness? If there were no authors to 
write, there would be no editors to edit! 

By the hopeful thousands they descend upon 
busy editorial offices with their demands for 
attention. They write pitiful letters. They en- 
gage in weird and outrageous campaigns with 
the editor to bring themselves to his notice. 
They plead and they insist that they will be 
heard from—and often they succeed. When the 
door opens and the editor sweeps the work from 
his piled-up desk to talk to them; the magic 
moment has arrived and they are about to re- 
ceive the spark which will start the dynamo. 

I have seen few of those dynamoes start! 

I have yet to see one who really came in 
primed for the spark. Usually they are like the 
lady who put the big question to Mr. Lorimer. 

What they want is a good oiling! An editor 
is too skilled a craftsman for that. 

“My trouble is getting your exact slant. I 
can’t get the right kind of a lead for your 
stories. If you’d just give me that, I’d write 
the kind of stories you want. My yarns are 
good but I know the editors never really read 
to the dramatic part.” 

How many times in my softer years did I 
listen to that! It is an old story in every pub- 
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lishing house. Every editor has heard that ques- 
tion and many more equally uncraftsmanlike. 
Every editor sympathizes with the problems in 
an author’s mind—his groping about with vital 
problems of craftsmanship. But it isn’t an edi- 
tor’s job to answer questions like that. The 
people who ask such questions are bringing to 
post-graduate work the problems of a freshman 
class. 

The editor’s function as far as the writer is 
concerned is to provide an outside stimulus to 
production; to sense waves of discouragement 
and staleness in regular producers and to at- 
tempt a cure for the mental attitudes which 
produce staleness. In other words, he is a man- 
ufacturer of entertainment and it is up to him 
to secure a steady supply of quality raw mate- 
rials. 

As far as the beginner is concerned—and 
that is where most of the lamenting comes 
from—the editor can only try to sense latent 
ability and encourage it. 

The beginner himself must learn the things 
that make a writer. He must learn the funda- 
mentals of his craft; having learned them, he 
then qualifies himself for the aid and encourage- 
ment of an editor. Then it is an editor’s duty 
to provide the encouragement, but I should say 
not before. 


Take that question of leads or slant. A writer 
who cannot write a scene can hardly hope to 
write a complete story. The scene is the unit 
of fiction. Once a writer has learned to write 
a scene well, does it matter to him as a writer 
whether the scene belongs at the beginning of 
a story or the end? It shouldn’t. The lead is 
only the first scene; it is no more and no less 
than that! 

I do not consider it my job to tell anyone 
how to write a scene, be it the first or last. But 
if a man who has demonstrated his ability to 
write scenes—and stories—should come to me 
and say, “My openings have lost their appeal. 
I don’t seem to be getting the grip on a com- 
pelling opening as I used to,” well, I’d consider 
it a spot where an editor should provide a stim- 
ulus. I’d probably tell him about Mr. X. X 
writes consistently in three different fields, mys- 
tery and Western fiction and the article. He can 
take an assignment in any of those fields and 
turn out on short notice a thoroughly good 
story. Long ago he confided to me that his big- 
gest problem was in shifting from one field to 
another. 

His mind remained in a cluttered condition 
after completing a mystery yarn. It was filled 
with threads of his old plot; the scenes of crime 
and bits of business. Even to think at the mo- 
ment of writing intelligently a Western story 
he had first to wipe his mind clear and start 
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fresh with a new set of images. He solved his 
problem, and the solution provides the answer 
to many an author’s difficulties. 

Around the walls in the office where X works 
are scores of photographic prints, movie stills, 
and magazine illustrations. To sit at his desk 
and look about the room is equivalent to sitting 
on a cloud and looking down on a world where 
action has been temporarily suspended. People 
frozen in the midst of scenes that are poten- 
tially dramatic. 

When the time comes for X to clear the 
debris from his mind and start a new yarn, he 
sits at his desk and lets his eyes rove. Suddenly 
they stop. There is an illustration from a maga- 
zine. He hasn’t read the story and the caption 
has long since been clipped from the cut. He 
has no idea what it originally illustrated and he 
does not want to know. All he sees is the pic- 
ture. Two men in cow-country garb are stand- 
ing in front of a typically Western false-front 
building in a cow-town main street. 

There are horses at the hitching rack, a 
puncher is tightening up a cinch. Another rider 
has just come up. He is sitting still on his horse; 
his eyes are fixed on a sign that says “VOTE 
FOR TINCH MANDELL FOR SHERIFF.” 

That is the scene. X stares. No drama there. 
He centers his attention on the two men who 
are talking in the street. What are they talking 
about? He doesn’t know. He wonders. He 
looks at the rider who is staring at the sign. 
Why does that sign intrigue him? He wonders 
about that, too. No action yet. His mind is 
clearing itself. Abruptly he sits up. He is start- 
ing to wonder what would happen if that rider 
sitting on his horse should suddenly pull his gun 
and start perforating the Tinch Mandell sign. 

Suppose that one of the men in the street is 
Mandell himself. Ah-h-h! 

Could you describe that scene and whip it 
into the lead for an absorbing Western story? 
X can. Any writer who has learned his craft 
and who can justify a demand on an editor’s 
time can write that lead. Many writers wouldn’t 
think of starting a story that way. A great 
many of them would jump at the chance in 
moments of sterile despondency. 

And it is in those moments that an editor 
pays his debt to the writing craft! 

I hope I have made those statements clear. It 
is a man’s own responsibility to learn the pro- 
fession from which he intends to find enjoy- 
ment or to make a living. He has to learn to 
write scenes, make characters live, weave subtle 
themes into plots, tie his scenes together so that 
they produce the cumulative effect that is cli- 
max. He has to learn to play on the emotions 
of his reader and swing them this way and that, 
to produce on the brain that is behind the eyes 
following the writer’s printed words a set of 
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images and distinct emotions. That is his craft. 
An editor has no business teaching him his 
craft. When a person has learned it he can for- 
get such jargon as “‘leads,” ‘“‘scenes,” ‘‘plots,” 
and concentrate on the subtler phases of his 
craft. 

In this post-graduate work an editor has a 
function and an important one. 

The writer who has arrived forgets writing. 
He is no longer conscious of writing for writ- 
ing’s sake. He applies what he knows instinc- 
tively and his role has changed. At this stage 
he reaches the apex of his craft—he becomes an 
entertainer. He has something to say that is 
entertaining or educational. 

Quarrel with that word “entertainer” if you 
will, but a writer who concentrates on enter- 
taining or perhaps amusing has a splendid 
chance of waking up some morning to find that 
a sage critic has found profundity underlying 
his work. But a writer who concentrates on 
being profound is almost certain to be dull. 
Dullness buries profundity in a very deep grave. 

As a device in the development of this over- 
shadowing mood that I have tried to point out 
as perfection in your craft, I’d suggest a little 
self-hypnosis. Imagine your readers as an audi- 
ence in a theater. They are willing to learn 
from you, but primarily you must be entertain- 
ing, for they are there for that purpose. Exactly 
synonymous to the magazine or book audience. 
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You are above them in a projection room. That 
white beam of light may be just a “spot” to 
them; to you it is the brilliant emanation from 
your own brain. That beam hits a white sheet. 
There is a moment of blankness. Your story is 
about to begin. 

® 

Will your first character walk onto that 
screen or will he gallop? I don’t think that it 
makes much difference. Your concern is—will 
he be interesting, vital, alive, likable? Will he 
be involved in dramatic events that will sway 
your audience with sympathy or hatred? Will 
that audience be so moved that they will sit 
breathless in their seats until they find out what 
eventually happens? 

The white beam is yours. The projection 
room is yours and we are all in the audience 
waiting for your show. You are nervous! The 
beam shakes! Well that is too bad. But I’m 
down in the audience. I’m just an editor but I 
like to be entertained too. I’m even willing to 
help out with your entertainment by applaud- 
ing so loudly that the rest of the crowd ap- 
plauds with me. 

That beam, however, is no concern of mine. 
Remember that it is an emanation from your 
own brain. I can’t touch it. All I can do is 
supply a theater, a screen, and an audience. 

You wouldn’t want me to come up and oil 
the machine would you? 


TROUBLE AS A BASIS FOR 


ARTICLES 


. . . By HAROLD MYNNING 


NE of America’s most successful writers of 
short-stories once said that he profited from 
reading Polti’s book on dramatic situations not 

because it told him anything new but because it re- 
emphasized and threw additional light on what he 
already knew. In like vein, William Hazlett Upson’s 
article “Trouble as a Basis of Plot’ in the February, 
1934, issue of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, which of 
course was intended for writers of fiction, could be 
read with profit by every writer of articles. 

For several years I have wondered why some of my 
articles sold and some didn’t. Here, for example, is 
an article that was not hard to write. It brought me 
a check. Over there is an article that I sweated blood 
over, utilizing all the tricks of the writer's trade. It 
came back. Why? I think the explanation is that the 
first article was concerned with overcoming trouble. 

For several years I have written articles about music 
and psychology. As I see it now, those that sold were, 
for the most part, articles that sought to point out 
how some difficulty could be overcome. The articles 
about music pointed out various solutions to the prob- 
lems that beset piano students. The articles about psy- 


chology showed what direction to take in trying to 
overcome fear, worry, bashfulness, etc. 

I am sure that if we examined the way in which 
we ourselves have surmounted obstacles and induced 
our friends to tell us how they solved the various dif- 
ficulties that have strewn their paths through life, we 
would get hold of a lot of good ideas for articles. 
The successful trade-journal article usually tells how 
a business man overcame problems in his field. 

Many articles would be better if their authors used 
trouble as the basic idea. We frequently come across 
articles describing the scenery in far countries; but I 
have often looked in vain for an authoritative article 
teling how one individual in a foreign land solved 
language difficulties, money worries, and the problem 
of what places to visit in a limited stay. 

It would be going too far to say that all articles 
should be written from this standpoint. The author 
who overworks a good idea will blow up. But I am 
sure every writer of articles will increase his sales if 
he realizes that with a few possible exceptions such 
as sex, food, money-making, and the weather, there 
is scarcely anything in which the average person is 
more interested than how to get out of trouble. 
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HOW SINCLAIR LEWIS 


WRITES A NOVEL 


bo OW does a successful writer work? Most 
of us ask this question, Even the writer 

who is himself successful cannot avoid a 
haunting suspicion that someone else has discov- 
ered an easier and better method than his own. 
As a matter of fact, every writer must evolve 
his own method, but this does not mean that he 
cannot be helped by studying the methods of 
others. 

The illustrations on opposite page reveal how 
at least one successful writer works. If winning 
the Nobel Prize for Literature is a criterion of 
success, Sinclair Lewis may, indeed, be regarded 
as the most successful American novelist. His 
working methods are graphically revealed by 
these reproductions of pages from his notebook, 
preliminary plans, and the final rough draft of 
his latest novel, Work of Art, which leaped into 
the best-seller class as soon as it was published 
by Doubleday, Doran & Company. 

In preparation for the writing of this novel, 
Lewis began jotting down ideas in a notebook 
while he was writing Ann Vickers, his last pre- 
vious novel, in 1931 and 1932. He carried the 
notebook with him from New York to the little 
Long Island waterside village, East Setauket, to 
Norfolk, England, and back again to Vermont. 
The first draft of Work of Ari was started in 
Capri in 1932 and was written in Semmering, 
Austria; London; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Del 
Monte, Calif.; New York City, and Vermont. 
The illustrations trace the successive steps of 
evolution of the novel. 

No. 1 is a page from the little black-bound 
loose-leaf notebook or idea book in which the 
work had its inception. In this book Lewis 
jotted down his ideas for characters, situations, 
bits of information, and chiefly the abstract 
ideas upon which a novel is based. The page 
here reproduced contains suggestions for char- 
acters. Note how such details as birth dates, 
personal idiosyncracies, occupations, and the 
like are meticulously set down, and how the 
author changed his original conceptions as the 
work grew in his mind. 

No. 2 is another page from the notebook—a 
catalogue of names. Here again, Lewis crossed 
out and changed and added until he had found 
his perfect combination. 

No. 3 is a rough sketch of the terrain—a 
map to which he could refer at any time, with 
distances between points indicated. Little dan- 


ger, with this map before him, of having a char- 
acter bob up in two different places at the same 
time. 

From his idea book, Lewis turned to the writ- 
ing of a working plan. This was an outline of 
some twenty pages. 

No. 4 is a page from this first working plan; 
it covers the opening chapter of the novel. 
Without attempt at literary adornment, the ac- 
tion is sketched in, with bits of suggestion for 
atmosphere, characterization, and dialogue. It 
too was studied, altered and revised. 

The working plan completed, Lewis then 
wrote a more complete outline, incorporating 
afterthoughts, changing, expanding, filling out 
many of the details. 

No. 5 is the second draft of the working out- 
line for the first chapter. This final outline is 
heavily crossed out in pencil. Each day Lewis 
marked out all that he had used, so that he 
could see what his assignment would be for the 
following day. 

No. 6 is the opening page of the completed 
manuscript, revised and ready for the typist. 
The passage shown is an elaboration of the first 
three lines of the working plan—note how it 
converts a bare idea into a fully rounded pi.- 
ture. It is interesting to study out the reasons 
for the author’s changes from the phraseology 
which first came from his typewriter. Trans- 
posing the phrase, “this July morning in 1897,” 
from the end of the sentence to its final posi- 
tion after “it was only 6:02” contributes to 
unity by consolidating the time-fixing phrases 
instead of dividing them. Also, it gives the 
more important thought, “the roof was scorch- 
ing,” the position of emphasis at the end of the 
sentence. Note in case of the sentence originally 
reading “The tin was like a flat-iron, and the tar 
along the brick coping, which had bubbled all 
afternoon in yesterday’s heat, was already sting- 
ing to the fingers,” how much more simple and 
direct is the final version, “‘. . . and the tar along 
the brick coping, which had bubbled all yester- 
day afternoon, was stinging to the fingers.” 

The novels of Sinclair Lewis are notable for 
their photographic detail. This is a natural re- 
sult of the long period of planning and gesta- 
tion of the work in the author’s mind. By the 
time he reaches the stage of writing the actual 
manuscript, he has lived with his characters, 
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studied them, visualized their actions and sur- 
roundings until, in a sense, when he comes to 
put the story down on paper he is not inventing 
incidents but merely reporting events with 
which he is familiar. 


The Author & Journalist 


Not every writer will find such meticulous 
planning satisfactory. With some it would tend 
to destroy spontaneity. But for others, the 
adoption of Sinclair Lewis’ methods should 
prove immensely helpful. 


CREATING STORY IDEAS 


. . By STEVE FISHER 


THOUGH I have 
never dared to send 
a story to The Sat- 
urday Evening Post 
or any of its con- 
temporaries, I have 
under my own 
name and a nom de 
plume soldover 
two hundred stor- 
ies. Being I’m one 
of those guys who 
has a hard time 
doping out plots, I 
contrived a way of 
getting a story, 
without doing the 
vast amount of advance thinking and planning 
that usually are considered essential. 

Here it is: You write an opening. A short, 
exciting opening. Then put :t away for a day 
and see what happens! 

Here is a sample: 


Diane backed to the far wall of the roughly con- 
structed cabin. Her white face was pinched and 
drawn, her yellow hair whipped back behind her 
ears, as her flaming blue eyes drilled into the dark, 
tuxedo-garbed man. Then suddenly she reached up 
and jerked her thin silk dress from her—ripped it, 
down the front, every which way, until it lay in 
shreds on the floor. The man stared, mouth agape. 

“That’s what you wanted, isn’t it?’’ she flared. 

He only remained dumbfounded and staring. 

“And now,” she uttered through gritted teeth, 
“you're going to get something you don’t want! 
With that, her hand reached for the huge black 
horsewhip that was hanging on the wall. Her fing- 
ers tightened about it as her arm flung back for 
leverage, then she lashed the black whip across his 
body unmercifully.” 


It is simple, and only what we have all been 
taught—start out with a situation or a predica- 
ment. The above certainly is one. Can’t you 
finish that story? Explain in a few short clipped 
words of dialogue why the girl did that, how 
she got in the cabin. You can make the man a 
villain, which is obvious, or do as I did and make 


Mr. Fisher has been featured as ‘‘the Navy’s 
foremost fiction writer.’’ In addition to writ- 
ing for most of the navy magazines, he has 
contributed to various general fiction maga- 
zines and authored one novel, ‘‘Woman from 
Hell,”” (Wetzel Pub. Co.) 


him a hero, misjudged. A story, to me, seems 
to bounce out of such a paragraph. I laid this 
opening scene away for a day, then put it in 
the machine and wrote it—the story in full. 
Subsequently, I sold it to Zippy Stories. 

Here is the idea. Your brain simply refuses 
to “plot” for you, yet you must have a plot, 
either for the editor or for  self-satisfaction 
of doing your word quota. It’s easy to write 
an opening, any kind of a good fast opening. 
Write several of them. They will be vivid in 
your mind. A character in a precarious posi- 
tion always sets you to wondering how he or 
she is going to get out of it. Presently you'll 
find yourself figuring a way out—and you have 
a story. 

In the February issue of Paris Gayety ap- 
peared a story entitled “Lavender and Black 
Lace,” of which the first paragraph reads some- 
thing like this: 

Perry was just about to get out of the cab when 
the door flung open wide and the most beautiful, 
cherub-lipped, alluring brunette he had ever cast his 
eyes upon, leapt into the seat beside him. But the 
most astounding thing of all was that she wore 
nothing but a very filmy, exquisitely scanty, pair of 
black lace undies, long silk stockings and small, 
shiny pumps. This was her entire garb. It was far 
too much for Perry. He prompfly fainted. 

That was all I wrote for the story idea. The 
rest I worked out as above suggested into a 
comedy plot which sold. 

The idea, then, is to sit down and write a 
short-story opening. It is easier to imagine a 
couple of characters in a good opening predica- 
ment than to create a plot. But having an 
opening situation, it is then fairly easy to work 
out a plot from it. At least, from several such 
opening situations you should be able to develop 
one or more plots. 

I’ve used the method only for very light fic- 
tion, but there is no reason why it may not be 
applied to other types. 

Anyhow, the method saves “mind racking,’ 
and it is lots of fun—especially if you can cash 
in on it. 
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THE FIELD RADIO 


ADVERTISING 


. . By JOHN K. CRIPPEN 


A GREAT deal has 
lately been said 
about the salability 
of radio plays, but 
very little about 
that part of a radio 
program which 
brings the income 
of a studio, namely 
radio advertising 
copy. In times past 
the radiodrama was 
comparatively sim- 
ple, easy to market, 
and brought a 
steady income in the 
way of royalties to 
radio-writers who had the right “in” with 
sponsors and advertising firms. All radio adver- 
tising script was prepared either by staff experts 
or radio advertising firms with well-known 
accounts. 

The scene has somewhat changed in the past 
few years. Radio, along with merchandise, and 
services, had to seek new fields for tilling. The 
enormous overhead had to be met, and the mar- 
ket for radiodrams collapsed. It is now begin- 
ning to improve. Many advertising firms have 
gone under, and the need for good copy writers 
has scarcely been filled. Firms are frank to ac- 
knowledge this lack, which is testified to by the 
amazing number of contests for naming the 
merits of a product, and various new forms in 
which the listener is called upon to add his 
share. 

Here are some good tips on marketing radio 
copy: 

1. Correspond only with reliable firms hand- 
ling radio accounts. A classified directory will 
be of service here. Look under “Advertising 
Agencies.” 

2. Send a letter of inquiry to any large ad- 
vertising firm, most of which now have radio 
accounts, asking if they will consider your 
script. Briefly outline the salient features of 
your copy, together with the sales points. En- 
close a stamped return envelope. Your letter 
should read something like this: 


John K. Crippen 


Mr. Crippen used a vaudeville whistling act 
as a stepping stone to radio. For a year he 
was billed over WLS as ‘‘The Flute Whistler.” 
His writing instincts proved stronger than 
his desire to be an entertainer and he grad- 
ually became active in writing and producing 
radio drama. Today he handles advertising 
for a Chicago chemical firm and spends his 
spare time writing, coaching, and marketing 
radio material. This article gives an out- 
line of the principles he employs success- 
fully in his own work. 


Gentlemen: 

The writer has outlined an interesting series of 
advertising programs, to be used in connection with 
a fifteen-minute program. It lists the advantages of 
purchasing a certain type of adhesive, now prom- 
inently displayed but not advertised on the air. 

It is my belief that this series would be of in- 
terest to you in aiding your sales department to se- 
cure a sponsor for any product of this nature. I 
should be pieased to submit the script, if you will 
O. K. this letter and return in the attached self- 
addressed envelope. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SCRIVENER. 

Note that in attempting to market radio ad- 
vertising copy, you stress a product rather than 
an individual brand, as this will enable the ad- 
vertising agency to work upon a greater num- 
ber of prospects. In your follow-up sales letter 
only, mention the royalty which you expect. 

The chains offer good outlets for salable ad- 
vertising copy, as their sales-force usually is 
large and effective. Do not send such material 
or communications to the Program Director of 
the station, as you would in case of dramatic 
material, but to the Sales Manager or Sales Di- 
rector. 

In writing advertising copy, try to bear these 
fundamental principles in mind: 


1. Say it interestingly. 
2. Say it briefly. 
3. Say it convincingly. 


Advertising concerns pay well for ideas adapt- 
able to broadcast. These cannot, however, be 
half-baked, unbroadcastable material, but should 
be well thought out, clearly and briefly ex- 
pressed. Be sure to get a letter with an O. K. 
on your idea, before going ahead; this will con- 
stitute an informal contract and assure a square 
deal for you. 

New ideas, naturally, are at a premium. Study 
your radio programs, study the method of mer- 
chandising of successful broadcasts. Contests 
are among the more popular types of material 
in this field. An outline of a suitable radio con- 
test featuring a food product, talcum powder 
or other beauty preparation, or merely a uni- 
versally adaptable contest idea, is fairly easy 
to place. These,- similarly, should be sent to 
che Sales Manager of a studio, or, better, to the 
Sales Manager of an advertising firm. 
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STICK TO YOUR 


. . By ALAN DEVOE 


MAN I know (and who shall be re- 

ferred to hereafter as Lucius Tree, since 

his real name is nothing like that) has 
had his work published in almost every one of 
the large “popular” magazines from Collier’s to 
The Saturday Evening Post. Lucius has, in ad- 
dition, published things prosodical in the poetry 
magazines, pedantic pieces in the literary maga- 
zines, and articles of the “Whither Stalin?” type 
in a number of the left-wing “little” magazines. 
A list of the periodicals into which Lucius has 
managed to carve his way would, probably, 
make the average embryonic author green with 
envy. But this is the rub, the moral of this 
dissertation: Were I to mention Lucius’s real 
name to you, not one reader in ninety-seven 
would recognize it. Almost all of you have read 
Lucius’s work—a good deal of it. But the fact 
remains that, despite the imposing list of maga- 
zines which Lucius has crashed, he yet remains 
most emphatically the Complete Nonentity. 
Now why? 

The reason is a very simple one, but it turns 
upon a matter to which very few beginning 
writers give sufficient attention. Lucius is a 
miscellaneous writer. Those two words write 
the Literary Epitaph for dozens of promising 
authors every year. Lucius is miscellaneous. In 
January he has an article on “Modern Poetry” 
in The New Republic; in February he has a 
slangy short short in Liberty; in March he 
adopts a Macauley style and produces “The In- 
sull Insult” which finally is purchased by Har- 
per’s. So that although you run across Lucius’s 
name almost every month, the fact that his 
work has a different style every time—and a 
different kind of subject-matter and a different 
kind of treatment—prevents his name from 
ever really registering, ever “clicking.” If you 
want to chop a quick dent in a tree-trunk, you 
have to concentrate rhythmic axe-blows on one 
special spot; your chopping will make no im- 
pression at all if you simply thwack the tree at 
random, in a dozen different places, with a 
dozen different kinds of stroke. It is precisely 
the same in writing. The best way in the world 
to “establish” yourself is to find out as early 
as possible the special kind of writing for which 
you have the greatest ability, and then stick 
to it. 

If I say “Conan Doyle,” you think instantly 


LAST 


Alan Devoe is chiefly known for his articles 
and essays on books and bookmen. Bio- 
grapher, critic and literary commentator, he 
has contributed extensively to the so-called 
“‘quality magazines” in this country. His 
most recent work has appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly and Vanity Fair. His “A 
Literary Experiment’”’” in the April, 1934, 
Atlantic is of especial interest to writers. 


of adventure-mystery writing; if I say “Edna 
St. Vincent Millay” you associate the name at 
once with poetry, and you know perfectly well 
that there is no chance of your opening Good 
Housekeeping and finding an article on “How | 
Clean My Hardwood Floors” from Miss Millay’s 
pen. Every big literary name has come to be 
big because it is associated with some one very 
definite, special kind of writing. It is quite 
possible that E. Phillips Oppenheim could, if 
he wished, turn out some very competent and 
salable love-poetry. But he doesn’t; he sticks to 
his own literary oars, and concentrates on the 
special brand of romantic-criminal fiction for 
which the name of Oppenheim is virtually a 
trade-mark. If you just barge ahead and write 
on anything under the sun, in any style under 
the sun that seems suitable at the moment, you 
may get now and then into very important 
magazines but you will yet remain nothing 
more than a glorified hack. Teach editors to 
expect one special, particular kind of literary 
work from you. You may be surprised to see 
how quickly you can dig yourself into a very 
pleasant and profitable niche. 

I do not know whether any writer in this 
country has ever concentrated on writing on 
nothing but hogs, but I do not doubt for a mo- 
ment that such a writer could make a signal 
success of it. He would, you see, establish a 
trade-mark. He would become “that man who 
writes about hogs,” just as Albert Payson Ter- 
hune came to be “that man who writes about 
dogs.” George Jean Nathan is the man who 
writes on the theatre, and Dorothy Parker is the 
woman who writes things that are savagely or 
wittily ironic, and Edmund Lester Pearson is 
the chronicler of curious crimes. Now do you 
see just what I mean? When the editor of 
Liberty receives a manuscript from Albert Pay- 
son Terhune there is small chance that when he 
opens it it will turn out to be a witty article 
on the current theatre, or a seven-stanza pas- 
toral poem. And, likewise, when the reader 
opens his copy of Liberty and sees the name 
Terhune” at the head of a page, he too knows 
what to expect. Thus is a “following” built up. 
Thus does Alexander Woollcott save himself 
from being a mere run-of-the-mill journalist, 
by trade-marking everything he writes with a 
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unique brand of mincing prose (which delights 
some people, and infuriates some people, but for 
which Mr. Woollcott can invariably be de- 
pended on). The work of practically all promi- 
nent writers is as consistent and unchanging as 


11 


the beards on the Smith Brothers, and the con- 
sistency is just as good a trade mark in either 
case. 

Don’t pelt the editors with any old thing you 
think might sell. Stick to your last. 


SYNDICATES—WHAT THEY BUY 


HE AvutHor & JourNALIsT on the follow- 
ing pages presents its annual Handy Market 
List of Syndicates. 

Information concerning their requirements 
has been obtained through a questionnaire sent 
to all syndicates in the field. In some cases, no 
response was received. This may be taken to 
indicate that material is not desired from free- 
lance contributors by the syndicates which 
failed to respond, although correspondence 
might uncover openings even among the “‘closed 
market” concerns. However, at best the syndi- 
cates are not what may be termed “wide open” 
markets. While they are, as a rule, open to the 
consideration of special and regular features, it 
takes something of exceptional appeal to break 
into their already crowded schedules. 

In submitting a suggestion for a regular fea- 
ture, the best plan is to prepare half a dozen or 
more samples and submit them to one after an- 
other of the more likely syndicates, with a 
statement as to the author’s ability to furnish 
the material regularly. A great deal of time 
and effort will be avoided by querying the syndi- 
cate as to its interest in a proposed feature. 

The syndicates that buy feature articles—of 
the type used in Sunday magazine sections— 
offer the best market for individual contribu- 
tions. These should preferably be well illus- 
trated with photographs, or be capable of illus- 
tration by staff artists. 

A fair market exists for news photos and 
news features. Special angles on important news 
events not carried by the press associations 
(which pick up all the important news from 
local newspapers, sometimes augmenting this 
coverage through staff reporters), are some- 
times acceptable, but active newspaper men are 
in the best position to take advantage of such 
opportunities. 

A few of the syndicates buy short-stories and 
serials. Their needs are quite restricted and 
much of their material is purchased through 
publishers in the form of second serial rights. 
However, writers with a keen marketing sense 
sometimes find openings for original fiction 
with a few of these synaicates. 

In view of a frequent misconception, one fact 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The syn- 
dicates, just because their material is published 


in newspapers, do not offer an easy market or 
one which amateurs can use as a stepping-stone 
to magazine publication. They are, on the 
whole, fully as exacting in their requirements 
as magazines, and “big names” in many cases 
mean even more to them than to magazines. 
The field is highly competitive. If a writer in- 
terests a syndicate in a certain featuré, the syn- 
dicate must then go out and sell newspapers on 
that feature in competition with other syndi- 
cates which are offering the best material they 
can obtain. 


Many syndicates are devoted to the syndica- 
tion of a single daily or weekly feature prepared 
by one man or woman, or perhaps by a limited 
staff. These, naturally, offer no market for out- 
side contributions and are listed here merely to 
inform readers as to their status. A consider- 
able number of syndicates get the bulk of their 
material through their connection with certain 
newspapers with which they have arrangements 
for the syndication of staff-prepared features. 
In some cases, the syndicate approximates the 
service of a literary agent, accepting material 
which it tries to sell to other markets on a 
commission basis—usually a much high com- 
mission than is charged by a literary agent. 

The usual basis for syndication is 50-50. That 
is, the syndicate gives the author half of the 
proceeds from the sale of a feature to its news- 
paper customers. Sometimes, however, the 
author receives a less proportion, and in still 
other cases the syndicate purchases material out- 
right. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 


Intensive Courses: Short-story Writing, 
Article Writing, Novel Writing, Poetry 
Writing, by Writer-Teachers. 

Lectures by Nationally Known Authors. 

Round Table Conferences with fifty Profes- 
sional Writers. 

All combined with a vacation in the invigor- 
ating air of the Rocky Mountains. 

Write for Bulletin 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 
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Handy Market List of Syndicates 


MAY, 1934 


Acme News Pictures, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (Af- 
filiated with Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) Considers news pic- 
tures, roto, feature, and scientific subjects. 

Adams (George Matthew) Service, 250 Park Ave., New York. 

American Feature Syndicate, Suite 270, 6715 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. General material. Regular and free-lance 
sources. Interested in all lengths, all classes of fiction, comics, 
cartoons, humor, juvenile material, columns, feature articles in 
series, business articles, interviews, scientific articles, Particu- 
larly interested in action pictures of current news with 50 to 
100-word captions. Payment usually by royalties. 


American Features Syndicate, 1925 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, 


A 
American News Features, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York. 
Comic strips, jokes, sport material feature articles, first rights 
to short-stories, second rights to serials, Percentage basis. 
Associated Editors, Inc., Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43d St., New York. Not in 
market for free-lance material. 
Associated News Service, 1306 So. New Hampshire, Los An- 


geles. 

Associated Press Feature Service, 393 Madison Ave., New 
York. Staff and regular sources. Considers only free-lance 
novels of romance and adventure, American backgrounds, clean, 
fast-moving action. Rarely mystery and detective stories. 
Stories must contain 45 to 49 chapters, first chapter 2000 words; 
next 5 or 6, 1200 words; thereafter 1200 and 1800 words. News- 
paper rights purchased outright, payment on acceptance. Wil- 
son Hicks, executive editor. 

Audio 337 W. Madison St., Chicago. Radio fea- 
tures, staff-prepared. 

Authenticated News Service, P. O. Box 326, Hollywood, Calif. 
Material on Hollywood stars, theatres, from regular sources 
only. 

2005 Mapleton Ave., Boulder, Colo. Business 
features and news, all Fann and service trades. Has good open- 
ings for exclusive correspondents in several large cities west of 
Mississippi. Applicants requested to submit samples of work. 
Percentage basis. M. A. Bartlett, Mng. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43d St., New York. Chiefly 
regular sources. Considers short-stories, second serial rights 
to novels, work of columnists, comic artists, feature articles. 
Royalties, 50%. Kathleen Caesar, editor. 

Better Features, Box 173, Middletown, Ohio. Educational and 
inspirational material, feature articles, poems, columns, mostly 
from regular sources. Query before submitting material. Roy- 
alties, 50 per cent of gross. 

Bond-Barcley Syndicate, 3160 Kensington Ave., Philadelphia. 
Not in market. 

Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Pi., Washington, D. C. 
(Affiliated with Editorial Research Reports). Business column 
material prepared by staff. Not in market. 


Burba Service, Dayton, Ohio. 

Business Feature Service, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
(Affiliated with Magazine Feature Service.) Merchandising 
articles in every field of business, 800 to 1500 words. Buys 
only from correspondents who agree to submit only through this 
service. Present openings for experienced correspondents. ™% 
cent a word, on publication. 


Cambridge Associates, Inc., 174 Newbury St., Boston. Fi- 
nancial features, staff-written. 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, O. 
Spot news; feature pictures; first rights to serials, short- 
stories. Percentages on publication. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York; Tribune Bldg., Chicago. General features. Buys 
first rights to serials, short-stories (Blue Ribbon Fiction); fea- 
ture articles, news features, scientific material, comic art. 
Good rates, usually on acceptance. 

Consolidated News & Advertising Service, 331 Main St., 
Orange, N. J. News pictures, cartoon features, comic strips, 
work of columnists. Royalties, 50%. 

Consolidated Press Association, 280 Broadway, New York. 

Continental Feature Syndicate, P. O. Box 326, Hollywood, 
Calif. Astrology and kindred subjects, chiefly obtained from 
regular sources. Always query first. Royalties, 50% 
ee News Features, Inc., 613 Ouray Bldg., Washington, 

Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. Material on 
general subjects, staff-written. Considers only professional 
photos of striking window displays. Royalties, 50% of gross 
receipts. Ernest A. Dench. 

Devil Dog tient 638 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Syndicates sta and. free-lance material. Series of authentic 
sports articles for daily newspapers, feature sport articles; also 
movie plots, any length. Outright purchase, flat rates. 

Distinctive Newspaper Features, P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, 
Ohio. Handles first and second rights to mystery and love 
serials, short-stories; feature articles, cartoons, news features, 
children’s features. Percentage basis. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. Represents various U. S. syndicates in Canada. 


Handles limited amount of material from Canadian free-lance 
contributors. 

Dorr News Service, 331 W. 14th St., New York. Material 
obtained chiefly from regular sources. Uses feature articles, 
news features, news Pictures, art subjects. Royalties on articles, 
50%. Charles H. Dorr, editor. 

Doubleday-Doran Syndicate, Garden City, N. Y. Important 
memoirs or biographies, second serial fiction, news features, 
generally on order. Usually 50-50 royalties. 


Eagle Syndicate, Brooklyn, N. Y. Handles nothing but 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle features. Address all contributions to the 
Eagle editors, not the syndicate. 

Eastern Color Printing Co., 50 Church St., New York. 

Edwards (Vincent) & Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Matrix services for retail stores, banks, and newspapers. 

Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. Syndicates only the Ellis 
Sunday School lesson; not in market for material. 

Escobar Features, 1125 W. 5ist Pl., Los Angeles. English 
and Spanish educational and scientific features. Regular and 
free-lance sources. Considers articles in English or Spanish. 
Outright purchase, payment on acceptance, or royalties. 


Fact Feature Syndicate, 649 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Fact 
feature articles, 1500 to 2500 words; also first rights to fiction, 
60,000 to 90,000 words. Prefers query first. Outright purchase, 
payment on publication, or 50% royalties. 

Famous Features ayntieatn, Inc., 151 W. 74th St., New York. 
Considers articles and short-stories for placing and syndication. 

Fashion Syndicate Bureau, Inc., 247 Park Ave., New York. 
Fashion material, staff-written. 

Feature News Service, 229 W. 43d St., New York. (Affiliated 
with New York Times.) Spot news features, big news features 
such as explorations, etc. 

Federated Press, 32 Union Square, New York. Labor news 
and pictures exclusively. 

Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Buys 
photographs trom free-lance photographers. Submit negatives 
only. Outright purchase, payment on acceptance. 

Gilliams Service, 225 W. 39th St., New York. Feature 
photos. 

Globe Photos, 242 W. 55th St., New York. Considers free- 
lance work. Feature articles about 1000 words, news features, 
news photos, human interest, oddities. Outright purchase, pay- 
ment on publication, or 40% royalties. 

Gruber Feature Service, 28 W. 47th St., New York. Illustrated 
newspaper features. Considers feature articles, illustrated or 
capable of easy illustration; cartoons, news features, news 
photos, oddities, genre type. Outright purchase at varying 
rates on publication, or 50-50 royalties. 

Handy Filler Service, 401 Russ Bldg., San Francisco. All 
material staff-written. 

Haskin Service, 21st & C Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
All material staff-written. 

Henle Feature Syndicate, 2931 Woodburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Newspaper features obtained mostly from regular sources under 
contract. Cartoons, columns, comic strips, women’s material, 
sports, editorial page features. Royalties, usually 50 per cent. 

Heinl Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington, 
D. C. Radio news, staff prepared. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Mostly regular sources; buys some from free-lances. Scientific 
features, general feature articles, news features, news photos. 
Outright purchase or 50% royalties. 


p Syndicate, Inc., 613 Ouray Bldg., Washington, 

International Feature Service, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
(Branch of King Features Syndicate. ) 

_ International Labor News Service, 508 Carpenters Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D, C. Labor news, feature articles, cartoons, obtained 
from regular sources. 

International Press Bureau, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. Syn- 
dicates short and serial fiction obtained from regular sources. 
Not in market. William Gerard Chapman. 

International Religious News Service, 1831 Sheldon Rd., E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Religious articles, art, and features. Not 
buying anything at present. 

International Syndicate, 1617 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
General features, staff-written. 


Jordan Syndicate, Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. News 
photos only, for magazines and roto sections. Considers free- 
lance work. Requires negatives on accepted material; returned 
after use. Royalties, 50-50 basis. 

a ! (Will) Press Syndicate, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Dog features principally produced by Will sae. 

Junior Feature Syndicate, 505 5th Ave., New York. Children’s 
features obtained from regular sources. Not in market. 


Kay Features, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York. All material 
obtained from regular sources. 

King Editors’ Features, 99 Oxford St., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
— of interest to retailers. Regular and free-lance sources. 

oyalties. 
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King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
(Affiliated with International Featur Service, Premier Syndi- 
cate, Newspaper Feature Service.) eneral syndicate. Con- 
siders free-lance contributions. First rights to short-stories, 
1200 words; first or second rights to serials; feature artieles, 
news features, scientific and specialized material, work of 
columnists, comic art, crossword puzzles. Payment by arrange- 
ment. 


Lafave (Arthur J.) Newspaper Syndicate, 2042 E. 4th St., 
Cleveland, O. Syndicates humor, cartoons, comic strips, first 
rights to love serials obtained from regular sources. Write 
before submitting material. 

Ledger Syndicate, Independence Squ., Philadelphia. Out of busi- 
ness with the discontinuance of Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Magazine Feature Service, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
(Aftiliated with Business Feature Service.) Not in market for 
newspaper syndicated articles until late fall. Now buying ‘“‘big- 
time’ magazine features of 1200 to 2000 words and up, various 
subjects. Varying rates. 

Matz Unique Service, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Regular 
and free-lance sources. Considers first rights to all types of 
short-stories, trade news, merchandising stories, feature 
articles, cartoons, verse, crossword puzzles, news features, 
news pictures, column material, comic strips, news photos, 
scientific material. Outright purchase or 50-50 royalty. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson St., New York. 
General features, serials, short-stories, comic art, work of 
columnists. Overstocked. Percentage basis or outright pur- 
chase, payment on acceptance, 

McCoy Publications, Inc., 689 S. Ardmore, Los Angeles. Syn- 
diumee's only health articles by Dr. Frank McCoy. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 1475 Broadway, New York. All 
material @ obtained from regular sources. Not in market. 

Metropolitan Newspaper Feature Service, Inc., 220 E. 42nd 
St.,. New York. (Same as United Feature Syndicate and World 
Feature Syndicate.) 

‘ — Services, Ltd., 302 McKinnon Bldg., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire Ave., Wash- 
ington, D, C. Regular and free-lance sources. Feature articles, 
columns, comic strips. Royalties. 

National News-Feature Syndicate, 51 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Special features, news photos, on sports and generalities con- 
verning New York City only, from regular sources, 

National Newspaper Service, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Gen- 
eral syndicate. ‘‘We are not in the market for any material.’’ 

New England Newspaper Service, 755 Boylston St., Boston. 
Regular a free-lance sources. Fillers, editorials, human-inter- 
est stories of a newsy nature, comic poems, columns, Payment 
on acceptance. Will not need material until early fall. 

New Jer: Trade News Bureau, 93 William St., Bergen- 
field, N. J. uys only from regular sources at present. Trade 
news and features. 

Newspaper Enterprises, Inc., 234 Bedell Bldg., San Antonio, 
Tex, Original ideas. Considers feature articles, cartoons, Out- 
right purchase or royalties. Jan Anderson, Mgr. 

Newspaper Feature Service, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
(Branch of King Features Syndicate.) 

Was Inf Service, Inc., 1322 New York Ave., 

shington, D. C. Question and answer service. Not 
in market. 

New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 41st St., New 
York. Syndicates Herald Tribune features, 

Nichols (Nick), 36 W. Randolph St., Chicago. Humorous 
articles, cartoons, comic strips. Percentage or royalty. 
var American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 43d St., New 

or 


Oakley (R. B.), Geneva, N. Y. Considers news photos. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

Oil Features Syndicate, 231 E. 20th St., Tulsa, Okla. Con- 
siders free-lance "material. News, features, cartoons, popular 
material, ‘‘oil oddities,’’ columns, news photos, on the oil in- 
dustry. Outright purchase, > iam one month after acceptance. 
Joseph A. Kornfeld, Mng. Ed. 


Parrish (Amos) & Co., 500 5th Ave., New York. Fashion and 
food news obtained from regular sources. Not in market. 

Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. News 
and technical notes, staff-prepared. 

Peerless Fashion Service, 200 5th Ave., New York. Fashion 
material, staff-written. 

_Pictograph News Service, 167 W. 48th St., New York. Syn- 
dicates to European, American, and South American newspapers. 
Regular and free-lance sources. Considers serials, short-stories, 
2000 to 70,000 words; feature articles, illustrated competitions, 
items of general interest; features on cookery, hobbies, dress- 
making, magic, etc.; comic strips, news photos. Usually roy- 
aities, sometimes outright purchase. Submit temporarily to 

. C. Riley, Mgr., 436 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 

geen Press Bureau, 145 W. 41st St., New York. Feature 
articles, news photos. Royalties, 50% net. 

Premier Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. (Branch 
of King Features Syndicate.) 

Price Picture News, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. News pic- 
tures; regular assignment basis. 

Publishers Financial Bureau, Babson Park, Mass. Financial 
and economic studies staff prepared. Not in market. 

Publishers Syndicate, 20 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Considers 
first rights to short short-storics 800 to ‘900 words; cartoons, 
columns, comic er Royalties or percentage. Send short- 
stories to John P. Lally, fiction editor, c/o Chicago Daily News. 


Rapid Grip and Batten, Ltd., 181 Richmond St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Recipe Service Co., 3160 Kensington Ave., ae Re- 
cipes obtained from regular sources. Not in mark 

Rayburn’s Feature Service, Sulphur Springs, =e Folk-lore 
material. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. General 
features; first rights to "erlale: comic art. Royalties. 

Religious Copy Service, 2715 Overbrook Terrace, Ardmore, Pa. 
Go-to-Church advertisements, staff-written. Not in the market. 

Russell Service, 115 Walbridge Rd., Hartford, Conn. Articles 
and columns on automobiles and motoring, all staff-prepared. 


Science Service, Inc,, 21st and Constitution Ave., N. W.., 
Washington, D. Cc Science feature articles, news photos. Con- 
siders some free-lance material. Payment on acceptance. Wat- 
son Davis. 

Seckatary Hawkins Service, Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Staff-written material only. 

Service for Authors, Inc., 280 Broadway, New York. Not in 
market. 

Sindicato Periodistico Inter-Americano, 110 W, 113th St., New 
York. (Inter-American Newspaper Syndicate. ) Second _ serial 
rights to love, adventure, mystery serials, up to 30 installments 
of 1500 to 1800 words each; short-stories, up to 2500 words. 
Material is translated and syndicated to Spanish and Portu- 
guese language papers. Comic strips and ae without word- 
ing in the drawing. Royalties, 40% of sales. 

Southern (William), Jr., 639 S. Park Ave., Independence, Mo. 
Syndicates only International Sunday School lesson prepared by 
Mr. Southern. 

Soviet Photo Agency, 723 7th Ave., New York. Photos. Not 
in market. 

Editorial Service, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 

Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., Toronto, Canada. 
News and news pictures of Canadian interest, general features, 
mat services, fist and second rights to short-stories, serials, 
comic strips. Rates by arrangement. 


Tewson (W. Orton), Syndicate, 420 Riverside Drive, New 
York. All material staff-written. 

Thompson Service, 818 Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Considers 
love short- stories 5000 to 25,000 words, feature articles, car- 
toons, news features, columns, comic strips. Commission basis, 
50 per cent. 

Times Syndicate, Times Bldg., Los Angeles. (Affiliated with 
Los Angeles Times.) Regular sources. Might be interested in 
unusual features that could be developed for extended runs. 
Royalties, 50 per cent average. Wallace C. Blakey, Mgr. 

Trans-Atlantic News Features, 63 Park Row, New York. 


Triangle Newspaper Service, 24 W. 40th St., New York. 


Uliman Feature Service, 818 Oak St., Cincinnati, O. Gen- 
eral features, obtained chiefly from regular sources. 

U ood & Underwood News Photos, 242 W. 55th St., New 
York. Considers feature articles, news features, news pictures, 
scientific and specialized material. Payment by 35% royalties. 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (Same 
as World Feature Syndicate and Metropolitan Newspaper Fea- 
ture Syndicate.) 

Universal Service, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. News 
features. Payment on publication, varying rates. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 598 Madison Ave., New 
York. Uses staff correspondents. Considers merchandising 
features suitable for trade papers, up to 2000 words, news fea- 
tures and pictures with business angle, material for technical 
engineering papers. Percentage basis, usually amounting to % 
to 1 cent per word. M. S. Biumenthal. 


Walsh (Christy) Syndicate, 570 7th Ave., New York. Sport 

teatures, staff-prepared, but open to suggestions or ideas, 
Wahine Radio News Service, 621 Albee Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. Radio features, all staff written. 

Western Newsp: em Union, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago. 
Regular sources. ‘ot in the market. 

Williams Feature Syndicate, Greensboro, Ga. Staff material 
exclusively. 

Woman’s Page Copy, Plymouth, Ind. Home and mother fea- 
tures written by Florence A. Boys. No outside copy. 

_ World Color Printing Co., 420 De Soto Ave., St. Louis. 
Syndicates full-page pictures. 

World Feature Service, Suite 1110, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (Same as United Feature Syndicate and Metropolitan 
Newspaper Feature Syndicate, affiliated with United Press.) 
95% obtained — regular sources. Considers first and second 
rights to serials of love and adventure, 36 insallments, 36, 
words; also short-stories, cortoons, columns, comic strips, cross- 
word puzzles. Outright purchase at varying rates, sometimes 
royalties. 

World Wide News Service, 56 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
All material secured from regular sources. Not in the market. 


NEWS SERVICES—PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Associated Press, 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
British United Press, 30 Bouverie St., London, Eng. 
Canadian Press, 272 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 
Central Press Assn., 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, O. 
Consolidated Press Assn., 280 Broadway, New York. 
Intercity News Service, 63 Park Row, New York. 
International News Service, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
National News Service, 3727 N. 17th St., Philadelphia. 
NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3d St., Cleveland, 
New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 WwW. 4lst St., 
New York. 
vou American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 43d St., New 
or 
United Press, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
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The Masked Rider, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, is 
a new monthly magazine devoted to straight Western 
fiction filled with dramatic action. It is published by 
Ranger Publications which also issue Black Book. Jack 
Phillips, managing editor, writes: ‘‘Material must be 
very well motivated. We are in the market for short- 
stories of 2000 to 7000 words and novelettes of 10,000 
to 20,000 words. Avoid stories that are juvenile, or 
which have overdone emphasis on Western dialect. In- 
quiries are invited from established authors. Attention 
will be given to younger writers. We are, in various 
publications, developing young writers who have 
clicked with us. The title novel, 33,000 to 40,000 
words, revolves about the same character every month 
and is written on order only. Payment for material is 
on acceptance by arrangement on inquiry. Our rates 
are elastic.” 

Super Detective Stories, formerly at 60 Murray St., 
has moved its editorial offices to 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Frank Armer, editor, writes: “At the 
present time we are fairly well stocked-up with long 
material—that is, novelettes and novels from 8000 to 
25,000 words. But we are most decidedly in the mar- 
ket for shorter stories—any length up to 7000, with 
5000 our ideal. We like some deduction, but in every 
story there must be exciting, two-fisted action with plenty 
of suspense. We don’t like long-drawn-out explana- 
tions at the end, and the climax should be short and 
snappy. We don’t use gangster, racket, or bootlegging 
stories at all. Above all, we like plenty of mystery in 
our detective stories, as we believe that is very helpful 
to the suspense element; unusual methods of murder, 
odd situations, and exotic background are also desir- 
able. Our rates compare most favorably with other 
detective pulps, and we pay monthly.’’ Rates as pre- 
viously announced have been 1) to 2 cents a word, on 
acceptance. 

Adventure has been purchased from the Butterick 
Publishing Co. by Popular Publications, Inc., and is 
now published at the address of the latter, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. Harry Steeger, editor-in-chief of 
Popular Publications writes: ‘William Corcoran will 
continue as editor. We intend to put a big shot of 
real life and vigor into the magazine. It has always 
been a swell magazine, but it is our plan to fashion 
it in the mold of the grand old Adventure of years 
back. The policy will be the same as it was in those 
days. Names will not count as much as good stories. 
Rates will be varied. We may start beginners at a 
cent a word, but there is no top for those who will 
write consistently good yarns that ring the bell with 
our readers. In other words, we are prepared to spend 
all the money necessary to make this book what it 
should be. Payment is on acceptance.”” Mr. Corcoran 
outlined his views on material in a letter published 
in our April issue. The magazine will use short-stories 
around 5000 words and novelettes up to 30,000. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York, is now 
in the market for short novels of 25,000 to 50,000 
words, as well as serials and short-stories. First-class 
rates are paid on acceptance. 

Today, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, using political 
and economic articles, now pays 5 cents a word and 
up on acceptance. Verse is used at 50 cents to $1 a 
line. A query is preferred before the submission of 
material. 


The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


All Detective and Western Romances, 149 Madison 
Ave., New York, are now using novelettes of 10,000 
and 20,000 words, and no lengths between,” writes 
Carson W. Mowre, editor. ‘In the short-story length, 
no manuscripts over 5000 words are accepted.” Con- 
tributors to these Dell magazines should bear in mind 
their rigid length requirements. 

Western Roundup is the title of the new Western 
magazine announced last month by William H. Cook. 
It is published at 37 W. 8th St., New York. Mr. 
Cook writes: “We want Western fiction and facts 
dealing with the early West of frontier days from the 
time of the first cowmen to the middle nineties. No 
modern stuff, autos, gangsters transplanted in the 
West; no romance; no humor at present. No first per- 
son unless exceptional. Length requirements: Fiction- 
ized fact and short-stories, 3000 to 10,000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000 to 25,000 words. Occasional verse, 
no humor. Payment at present is by special arrange- 
ment with writers, at about 1 cent a word on publica- 
tion, protected by an assignment of moneys due from 
distributors through the American Fiction Guild. 

The Modern Thinker, The Modern Psychologist, 
and Knowledge, edited by Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D., 
have moved from 111 E. 15th St. to 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York. Although these magazines re- 
port to the Market Tips editor that their rates are 
from 1% cent a word up, payable on publication, 
a contributor reports the following experience: He 
submitted to Modern Thinker an essay which ap- 
peared in a recent issue. After writing twice to learn 
when it would be paid for, he received a reply stat- 
ing in part: ‘We are surprised to receive your letter. 
We had communicated with you in response to your 
“aise letters: we can only conclude, from our car- 

on copies, that they were incorrectly addressed. Early 

in November we wrote you the following letter: 
- stress of present economic circumstances ren- 
ders it impossible to extend monetary remuneration 
for manuscripts at this time. If, under these condi- 
tions, you feel that you can afford to extend us your 
cooperation, we shall be pleased to publish your essay 
in a forthcoming issue.” . . . Two facts are in- 
dicated: (1) The Modern Thinker is not paying for 
material, and (2) it published the essay in question 
on a gratis basis without waiting to secure the author’s 
acceptance of its offer. 

Battle Birds, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, (Popu- 
lar) now uses Western-front air short-stories up to 
5000 words; no novelettes. Rates are 1 cent a word 
up, on acceptance. This and G-8 and His Battle Aces, 
both edited by Harry Steeger, have the same require- 
ments. 

The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
since the resignation of Henry Hazlitt as editor, is 
under the direction of Charles Angoff, managing 
editor. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York (Munsey) now 
uses novelettes of from 10,000 to 30,000 words. Short- 
story lengths remain unchanged. Good rates are paid 
on acceptance—new writers on publication. 

Underworld and Complete Underworld Novelettes, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, Carwood Publishing Co. 
magazines edited by J. Thomas Wood, are now pub- 
lished every other month, alternating with each other, 
instead of monthly and quarterly as heretofore. 
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CAN YOUR STORY 
BE FILMED? 


My recent story sales are proof of an in- 
creasingly active market. Have YOU a story 


| can sell? 

Producers have looked to me for stories 
for fourteen years. 

No copyright or revision racket. 

Learn about this profitable market from 
my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Suite 215 

6605 Hollywood Blvd. 

Dept. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


30. 


© POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS ®° 


KALEIDOGRAPH celebrates its 6lst issue! Send $1 for 8 
months’ subscription, May to December, inclusive; or send $2 
for a year’s subscription and receive FREE your choice of the 
following $1 books: (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, @ VERSE 
TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED, (3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND 
NEW, (1, 2, and 3 include 750 PLACES TO SEND. POEMS), 
(4) THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, rhyme dictionary and hand- 
book, (5) FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with fiction market 
list. For other Specials, Prize Program, etc., send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Specials good during April and May only. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, %c a line. 
One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of awkward 
phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, faulty punctua- 
tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 
Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of ‘‘Paragraphing for Suspense, ** “Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


GET IN ON THESE SALES! 


924,400 WORDS SOLD IN ONE MONTH 


Here are a few tangible reasons why leading New York 
agency representation pays—a tabulation of sales effect- 
ed for my clients during March, 1934, follows: 


6 Novels, 5 sold to publishers, 1 to 


3 Serials, sold to magazines, totaling........ 86,000 words 


16 Novelettes and magazine feature ‘esis 


44 Short Stories and ...209,400 words 
69 Sales for clients, totaling..........00........ ..924,400 words 


Of these, 1 serial, 9 novelettes and 15 short stories 
were written in response to special editorial requests 
that I passed on to my clients and which netted them 
several thousand dollars they may not have earned, 
working alone. Fourteen of these sales were to new 
unlisted markets. Three were resales in England. 
Seven were first sales for absolute beginners. 


IT WILL PAY YOU to employ the practical, sym- 

pathetic help of an agent in 
daily personal contact with the New York editors in 
supplying their manuscript needs. which will show you 
how to make your material suitable for actively buying 
markets. This personal professional help with your in- 
dividual writing problems is available at the nominal 
reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 words 
and 50c per thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, 
$15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, 
$20.00. The commission on American sales is 10%, on 
foreign sales, 15%. Your work will be handled on 
straight commission as soon as we sell $1,000.00 worth 
of your work. 


Send me your manuscripts today, or if you have none 
ready, write for my circular and a sample copy of my 
market letter listing immediate magazines’ and pub- 
lishers’ needs. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
45 West 45th St. Literary Agent New York, N.Y. 


If You Wish Sales Service --- - 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 


Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘“What Editors Want.” 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Magazine Publishers, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, issuing Ten Detective Aces, Western Trails, 
Flying Aces, and Sky Birds, under the editorship of 
A. A. Wyn, which have been slow in reporting on 
material, now announce that decisions are being made 
on manuscripts within ten days. Western Trails now 
uses novelettes only up to 10,000 words. Rates are 1 
to 2 cents a word, on publication. 


Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ed- 
ited by Farnsworth Wright, now offers a market for 
weird, supernatural, and pseudo-scientific novelettes 
up to 15,000 words, in addition to short-stories up to 
6000 words. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on pub- 
lication. 

American Youth, 80 Lafayette St., New York, does 
not want juvenile stories or material “written down” 
to young people. It is edited for 20-year-olds, who 
like adult reading, writes T. Vaille Sproull, editor. 
Short-story lengths desired are from 2500 to 5000 
words; serials and verse are used. Payment is at 1 
cent a word up, on publication. 


Dime Mystery Book, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
(Popular) now desires its novelettes of chills, thrills, 
and horror in lengths of 20,000 to 25,000 words. 
Short-story lengths remain unchanged. Rates paid are 
1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


The Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Ore., in its mag- 
azine section, publishes a weekly column of first-pub- 
lication verse, under the editorship of Ethel Romig 
Fuller. Payment of $1 is made for each poem used. 
They should not exceed 30 lines in length; shorter 
lengths preferred. Only high-standard material con- 
sidered. Stamped, self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company material. Address Ethel Romig Fuller, poetry 
editor. 

Newsstand Publications and Graham Publications, 
formerly at 60 Murray St., New York, have moved. 
Romantic Love Secrets, issued by Graham Publica- 
tions, and edited by Miss Mary Gnaedinger, has 
been re-entitled Romantic Love Magazine and is now 
located at 305 Broadway, New York. Complete West- 
ern Book and Western Novel and Short Stories, 
Newsstand Publications, have moved also to 305 
Broadway and remain under the editorship of Martin 
Goodman. Black Book, now a Rai.ger Publications 
magazine, and Gang World, issued under the banner 
of Spencer Publications, have moved to 220 W. 42nd 
St. Black Book desires short-stories up to 7000 words 
detective novelettes up to 15,000, and complete novels 
up to 25,000 words, explicable horror acceptable. 
Gang World uses similar lengths in gangster stories. 
These two magazines are now under the managing 
editorship of Alice Phillips. Rates are by arrange- 
ment with the authors, payment on acceptance. Com- 
plete Western Book and Western Novel and Short 
Stories pay on publication at 1 cent a word up— 
higher rates on assignment. 


World Man Hunters, 41 E. 42nd St., New York, 
has been discontinued, and the other magazine of 
Fiction Guild, Inc., World Adventurer, is not likely 
to continue publication, according to present reports. 
The editors have not been able to pay for material on 
acceptance as promised. 

Contact and Squadron, magazines of Adventure 
House, 80 Lafayette St., New York, are no longer 
edited by George Bruce, who has returned to free- 
lance writing. These magazines desire air-war fiction 
up to 7000 words, offering 34 cent a word on accept- 
ance. 

The Poetry Digest, 516 Fifth Ave., New York, is a 
projected monthly magazine announced for early fall 
appearance by Alan F. Pater, editor. Material is now 
being considered. It is stated that at the start pay- 
ment of $1 will be made for each contribution ac- 


cepted 


The Author Journalist 


Merwil Publishing Co. magazines, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York, are now edited by Miss Cecile F. 
Glasberg, succeeding Mrs. Merle W. Hersey, who is 
no longer with the organization, according to a letter 
from Irving Donenfeld, secretary. ‘All manuscripts 
should be addressed to the company, marked for the 
attention of Miss Glasberg,” states Mr. Donenfeld. 
“We are paying promptly on publication and all our 
writers and artists are one happy family. We have 
taken some severe losses in the last few years, but 
have retired our obligations in spite of this. We wel- 
come contributions.” The Merwil publications are 
Snappy Magazine, Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, Gay 
Parisienne, and La Paree Stories. They use brief sex 
stories, paying 1/4. cent a word. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York, has 
purchased the publishing house of Duffield and Green, 
which has been located at 200 Madison Ave., New 
York. It is understood that the business will be con- - 
solidated at the Dodd, Mead & Co. address. 


Community Welfare Magazine, South Whitley, Ind., 
is announced as a forthcoming monthly magazine un- 
der the editorship of George F. Peabody, who writes: 
“We are interested in communities. By this we mean 
small towns and the farming country around them. 
During the past dozen years destructive influences 
have been at work in these small communities, which 
strike at their very life. Through this publication we 
hope to reawaken the rural community spirit and do 
something toward the rehabilitation of such commun- 
ities and thereby restore them as the strong economic 
units they once were. We will be in the market for 
editorial matter along these lines. We shail use an 
occasional short-story running not over 3000 words. 
We shall look for thoughtful and well-written arti- 
cles in which the advantages of harmonious and co- 
operative community life are shown. We shall use 
material which considers the broad problems of the 
farmer and which presents reasonable and attractive 
solutions or methods looking toward solutions. We 
do not want the usual type of matter published by 
farm papers. What we want is real thinking on farm 
problems written from the slant of improving the 
farm as a part of the local community. We shall use 
an occasional poem if it fits the editorial slant. We 
will be in the market for fresh, clean humor. Any- 
thing which might be interesting to country people, 
small-town people, or which will serve to promote the 
welfare of these will find a sympathetic reading in our 
office. Contributors will be given prompt reports and 
in the beginning our rates will be 14 cent per word 
up, payable on acceptance. We invite the attention of 
writers who feel that they can produce copy in line 
with our requirements.” - 


The Beaver, published by Hudson’s Bay House, 
Winnipeg, Canada, enlarged its page size recently and 
changed its policy from that of a house organ to a 
magazine of the North. It is a quarterly, using mate- 
rial relative to the whole field of travel, exploration, 
and trade in the Canadian North. Personal experi- 
ences of Northern travel or adventure, 2500 words or 
less, are desired, also Northern photographs. Payment 
is on publication at 11/4 cents a word. 


Wine and Good Living, 116 E. 59th St., New York, 
using articles and essays on wine and food and the 
enjoyment of leisure, is edited by Henry Chapin and 
pays rates of 2 cents a word on acceptance. 


George F. Meeter announces that he has resigned 
the editorship of The Story Journal, 721 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, and that Frank Ankenbrand, Jr., asso- 
ciate, also has withdrawn. Their successors have not 
been announced. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York, (Mac- 
fadden) is now edited by Henry Lieferant, succeeding 
Helen J. Day. 
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Your Writing Tells the 
Truth About You. . . 


What writing talent have you. . . 


or should you attempt to write? Do you have 
natural aptitude for any other line of work? Your 
ordinary writing gives the plain, direct, unvarnished 
truth. The Writer’s Digest and Author & Journa- 
list both endorse my reports. Writers like Stewart 
Edward White, Harry Stephen Keeler, Eugene 
Cunningham, Rafael Sabatini, Richard LeGallienne, 
and scores of others do the same. 


Here is EVIDENCE 


“‘I was amazed at the accuracy of your long report of 
my writing. You could not have done better if you had 
known me for twenty years. I am indebted to you, not 
only for the accuracy of your grapho-analysis but for 
the valuable suggestions made for the direction of my 
energy and talent. Acting upon one suggestion has won 
for me three connections that will use, weekly, manu- 
scripts of the type you suggested, for the next year at 
least.—Carl Bernard Ogilvie, Freehold, N. J.” 

A personal report covering your writing possibilities is 
$1.00 to readers of writers’ magazines ONLY, so be 
sure to mention this offer. 


M. N. BUNKER, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GRAPHO-ANALYSIS* 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


*A regular school where you can learn Grapho-Analysis. 
Representative authors studying now. Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler, famous for his many books (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston), is the most distant student, being 
located in North Africa. Send 25¢ for 8-page lesson. 


THE OLDEST 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading, full letter of criti- 
cism, and advice regarding markets: 

1,000 to 2,000 words___ a 

2,000 to 3,000 words_ 

3,000 to 4,000 words__ 3.00 

4,000 to 5,000 words__- 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experience enables u 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore hopeless manu- 
script. Gratified clients come back to us year after year for 
the expert criticism which turns rejections into acceptances— 
thus bringing checks. _ 

_ Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin - Ohio 


FIVE SALES IN A ROW FOR CLIENTS— 


recently, 2 to PUBLIC LEDGER SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Phila- 
delphia, one to THE ROTARIAN, Chicago, one to MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York, one to THE STORY JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia. 1 SELL SEEMINGLY HOPELESS STORIES for my 
“customers’’! Why not yours? Send for agency folder; fees 
moderate; reputation as reliable Authors’ Agent since 1927, 
recommended by editors. Located at 433 W. 34th St., New 
York, in heart of publishing district. Address JOSEPH LIGHT- 
BLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., N.Y. City— 
and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


ED BODIN—151 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 


Eleven yezrs with Collier’s, American Magazine and W. H. C. 
Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 


Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 

Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but daily sales, 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. 

No flattery—but actual comments by editors who read while 
Bodin gets out in the field and sells. 


SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to per- 
sonal sales effort. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, 
it will be returned with comments of two editors who 
read for Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work 
does not promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels $7. 
Enclose return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive .... 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


OR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years agg McClure’s, Delineator 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a - 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of the case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
CARMEL, NEW YORK 


| WANT CAMERA USERS— 


who can take good snaps from sections of Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, Vir- 
ginia, and other states. Answer if interested. 


W. BETHEL 


166 W. Van Buren, 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 2701 


ET 


| PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


COLLEGF and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
= ILLUSTRATEDs4ENGRAVED = 
COLOR PLATES=*ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPER end ZINC HALF-TONES 


Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


95 
CHAMPA ST. 
Denver, Colo. 


FIVE WRITERS 
OFFER OTHERS RARE 
CRITICISM OPPORTUNITY 


This group of Pacific Coast writers, long experienced 
in criticizing member’s stories, now offer other writers 
sound, sincere help in story structure and atmosphere. 
These five, with mountains, forests, logging, waterfronts, 
Chinatown at their backdoor, are selling short stories and 
serials to detective, adventure, western, pseudo-scientific, 
juvenile, women’s magazines. The group is extremely 
competent to pick flaws, offer constructive ideas as to plot, 
atmosphere and markets. Each story received is read to 
the group and a frank, helpful critical brief written by 
the writer most familiar with the story type. Short story 
fees are $3.50 up to 5000; $1. per thousand over 5000, 
and check or money must accompany —s No = 
sonal interviews. Address “5 WRITERS,” P. O. Box 
1872, Seattle, Wash. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


I am trained to type manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately. 35 cents per 1000 words, poetry 1 cent per line. 
Carbon copies; corrections of all kinds. Try me and 


see results. 
EVERETT D. BOOHER 
W. Johnson St. Vandalia, Illinois 


| 
=x 
|| 
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Spicy Detective Stories, formerly at 53 Park Place, 
has moved to 480 Lexington Ave., New York. It is 
published by Culture Publications, Inc., and edited by 
Lawrence Cadman, who writes: “We use thrilling, 
fact-action detective stories, with a very strong ele- 
ment of sex in them. The sex angle must be strongly 
tied up with the plot, not just dragged in for effect. 
We use any length up to 7000 words, preferring 
stories between 3000 and 5000. We pay from 1; to 1 
cent a word on acceptance, the rate being based on the 
merit of the individual story.” 


Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave., New York, is reported 
to be giving preference to shorter length fiction. The 
endeavor is to use the widest variety of types possible 
in each issue. 

Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, is being published quarterly instead of monthly 
for the present. 

New Knowledge Publishing Co., 5252 S. Hoover 
St., Los Angeles, H. L. DeBar, editor, writes: “We 
are now in the market for manuscripts of from 5000 
to 6000 words dealing with the solution of problems 
regarding marriage relations. These may be either fic- 
tion or non-fiction. The ‘true story’ type is acceptable 
if it teaches a lesson. The main theme must not be 
sex. Payment is at the rate of 1/, cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Medallion, 2035 Creston Ave., Bronx, N. Y., 
is announced as a bi-monthly literary magazine, edited 
by Abbott S. Cohen and Louis L. Glassheim. Literary 
articles and short-stories, including proletarian sub- 
jects, also verse under $0 lines, wood and linoleum 
cuts and etchings, are desired, but no payment is made 
at present. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger, established in 
1836, ceased publication April 16, being combined 
with the Philadelphia Inquirer. The Ledger Syndicate 
was discontinued at the same time. 


Greater Gangster Stories, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is now published by Jay Publishing Co. It uses 
short-stories and novelettes with the gangster element 
or detective in conflict with gangsters, payment on 
publication at 14 cent a word. 


American Detective, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, is a 
new magazine of true detective material published by 
Jay Publishing Co. It is in the market for fact articles 
on current crimes, similar to those found in other true 
detective magazines. Articles or interviews should be 
kept under 3000 words. Payment, it is stated, will be 
on publication at rates in accordance with value of 
material. 


Childhood Magazine, 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, issued by Suttonhouse Publishers, Ltd.. 
sends the information that it has been discontinued 
for four months but will resume publication again in 
May. Short-stories and articles suitable for very young 
children—adventure tales, things to do, nature study, 
animal stories, and child play, 200 to 300 words, are 
used, also verse and photos. Payment is on publica- 
tion at indefinite rates. 


Knickerbocker Life, New York, has been discon- 
tinued, leaving contributors “holding the sack.” 


The Westsider, 123 W. 79th St., New York, is no 
longer edited by Joseph Carleton Beal. A note from 
the company states that it has been changed to the 
newspaper form and invites no contributions. 


Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, is no 
longer in the market for serial fiction. It is in the 
market only for short-shorts of approximately 1000 
words centering about a druggist or his drug clerk, 
or with a drugstore background. “We propose to pay 
a premium on stories of this kind to compensate for 
the fact that we have cut down the word length,” 
writes Dan Rennick, managing editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


GREETING CARD MARKET News. (By Doris Wild- 
er.) At last information, George S. Carrington Co., 
2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, planned to buy Christ- 
mas sentiments in May. Payment rate not available. 
Material of general appeal such as could be used in 
boxed assortments or for engraved cards to be sent 
to a wide list of acquaintances would seem to be the 
best bet here. . . . Rose Co., 24th and Bain- 
bridge Sts., Philadelphia, has been buying Christmas 
verses. 25 cents a line. “Submit Mother's 
Day verses, also Father's Day and Graduation,” 
writes C. R. Sway of Quality Art Novelty Co., Ever- 
ready Building, Thompson Ave. and Manley St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 25 cents a line. . . . Payment 
at the rate of 50 cents a line was made for Christ- 
mas material recently ordered by Artistic Card Co., 
434-418 Bimira, N.Y. . . . F. 
Volland Co., Joliet, Ill., was to be in market May 1 
for Everyday, Easter, and Mother’s Day greetings. R. 
H. Hill, editor. 50 cents a line. White &. 
Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass., supplements a 
previous statement to the effect that its everyday re- 
quirements were taken care of and that it would not 
be in market for Christmas material until July or 
August by saying that it will be interested at all times 
in brief humorous ideas for birthdays and conval- 
escense. “These do not have to be excruciatingly 
funny,’ W. H. Wheeler writes, “but simply have a 
clever little twist or play on words without getting 
right down to actual puns.” 50 cents a line. . 
Sandford Card Co., Dansville, N. Y., offers a limited 
market for Christmas and Every Day sentiments. Pays 
$1 per verse. Verses of particular interest 
to The Buzza Co., Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn., 
are held for the final decision of a planning board. 
50 cents a line. Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 
Union St., Worcester, Mass., is especially interested 
in Christmas and Valentine material but buys also 
for Easter (mostly julvenile) and the more common 
everyday occasions. Humor and novelties find a par- 
ticularly warm welcome with the editor, Donald D. 
Simonds. 50 cents a line. . . Gibson Art Co., 
233-241 West 4th St., Cincinnati, O., has been look- 
ing only for exceptionally clever ideas for Every 
Day cards. Its files, according to E. M. Brainerd, edi- 
tor, are well stocked with sentiments of average ex- 
cellence. 50 cents a line up. Jessie H. Me- 
Nicol wants seasonal and every day verses at all times. 
Each sentiment should have “a real idea” behind it. 
Excellent rates. 

Boys’ Companion, Girls’ Friend, and Evangelical 
Tidings, magazines of the Evangelical Synod, 1724 
Choteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo., are not in the market 
for any material, pending changes in the editorial de- 
partment. 

The National Police Gazette has moved to Room 
438, 799 Broadway, New York. Mrs. Merle W. Her- 
sey, editor, continues in charge of this magazine, hav- 
ing severad her connection with the Merwil Publica- 
tions. She writes: “We are preparing a new magazine 
for the market which will be out early in June. It will 
be on smooth paper and will be in an exclusive field. 
We will be in the market for risque stories of the sub- 
tle nature from 4000 to 5000 words in length. This is 
a slight departure from the so-called sex story and 
must be well written, with bright dialogue. Payment 
will be upon publication at 1 cent a word. All letters 
should be addressed to me personally. 

West, Garden City, New York, (Doubleday- 
Doran) now uses Western novelettes of from 20,000 
to 30,000 words. Short-story lengths remain unchang- 
ed. Rates paid are 1/4, cent a word up. 

Economic Forum, 66 W. 12th St., New York, is 
now edited by Frank A. Vanderlip and Joseph Mead. 
It is a quarterly using articles on economic, political, 
and sociological current problems. Indefinite rates are 
paid on publication. 
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LET’S DO BUSINESS! 


HOW ABOUT going after those editors’ 
checks that are waiting? They ARE waiting— 
for the right kind of stories. Produce the 
goods and |’II help you get the checks! 


SUBMIT YOUR BEST STORY on terms 
quoted below. If salable, | will market it, for 
10% commission. If it needs revision, and 
this is warranted, | will revise it without 
charge. In addition, it will receive a thor- 
ough, helpful criticism that should be worth 
much to you. 

My qualifications: Author for over 10 years. 
More than 130 sales. Nationally known critic. I 
handle work of writers all over U.S., in Canada, 


more distant points. Hundreds of unsolicited let- 
ters prove that I REALLY HELP writers. 


Terms: $1.00 and postage for each MS. of 5,000 
words or less; longer, in proportion. REFUNDED 
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W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of manu- 
scripts as editor and authors’ agent; an intimate 
knowledge of present-day market conditions, gath- 
ered in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every editor of 
importance in the United States—these should be 
of service to our clients, shouldn't they? We will 
give you intelligent, sympathetic help and guidance, 
and you can count on us for absolute, straight-from- 
the-shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them to 
go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been taking 
an active part in the agency, was formerly on the 
editorial staff of Macmillan Company. She is 
highly recommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida 
Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, 
and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, Wil- 
liam L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, Marie M. Me- 


loney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


IN FULL on sales! Isn’t that fair? All right 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, 


then—LET’S DO BUSINESS! 


and others. 
CHARLES P. GORDON ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
Box 148, Dante, Virginia Hardy 
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The Way Past : 
The Editor If you do not, the cause very likely is lack of train- ; 
ing or faulty training. Given some ability, you can 


succeed with S. T. C. training. The proof lies in a free 
booklet we have for all serious-intentioned writers. 


It is one of the most talked of little books ever writ- 
ten. It has influenced scores of writers, showing them 
the way to greater achievement. 


“The Way Past the Editor,” which is its title, is not t 
for everyone who wants to write, but is only for those 
who want to become PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS. 
If you do not want to write stories to sell, please do 
not send for it. 


The booklet tells you what you can expect of the [ 
future, how to work out a plan to succeed, the way to 7 
make the most of your ability, and other important [ 
matters. It tells you plainly and frankly about our 
course, Practical Fiction Writing, and David Raffe- 
lock’s personal training. 

Judge for yourself. Would you profit from this 
booklet? If so, simply fill in and send the coupon, and 
the booklet will go to you by return mail. 


-tells You HOW- 


to Sell Your Stories 
tolncrease ourSales 


THE AUTHOR & — 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE 

1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

I am interested in writing stories to 
sell. I want to become a successful 
author. So, without cost or obliga- 
tion to me, send your new booklet, 
“The Way Past the Editor,” contain- 
ing information valuable to anyone 
who writes or wants to write fiction. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


The Sportsman, formerly at 60 Batterymarch St., 
is now located at 8 Arlington St., Boston. It uses arti- 
cles on special aspects of amateur sports, fox-hunting, 
polo, yacht racing, gunning, and fishing, in 1500 to 
2000 word lengths. Rates are indefinite. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, formerly at 450 7th 
Ave., is now located at 50 W. 50th St., New York. 

American Beauty, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, de- 
voted to articles on beauty, will not be in the market 
for material for about three months. 

1934: A Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, published thrice yearly under the editorship of 
J. Louis Stoll, and devoted to advance-guard short- 
stories, essays, verse, one-act plays or scenes from 
plays, expects to offer small payment for material be- 
ginning with the September issue. 

The Eye-Opener, 402 Corn Exchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, is still paying on publication rather than ac- 
ceptance for its short humor material. Rates are $1 
to $3 per contribution. Carl Barks is now editor. 


Radio Stars, 149 Madison Ave., New York, (Dell) 
is now edited by Curtis Mitchell, succeeding Ernest 
V. Heyn. 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
(Street & Smith) is especially in need of action-ad- 
venture short-stories in 3000 and 4000 word lengths, 
writes John L. Nanovic, editor. Rates are 1 cent a 
word on acceptance. The same lengths in Western 
shorts are especially desired by Pete Rice Magazine, 
under the same editorship. 

Life, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, now pays for ma- 
terial on the 12th of the month of publication, in- 
stead of on acceptance. Rates are 5 to 8 cents a word 
for humorous sketches up to 800 words, $3 for topi- 
cal paragraphs. 

Authors Publications, 280 Badger St., Newark, N. 
J., has been reorganized under ownership of Philip 
Rose. It is in the market for smart love novels with 
sex interest between 60,000 and 75,U00 words, for 
which 1/, cent a word will be paid. Send synopsis first. 


The Bandwagon, Insurance Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., using sophisticated verse, cartoons, short short- 
stories, and one-line gags, writes that any satire on 
prohibition, etc., is welcome. Payment is at 14 cent 
a word up, on publication. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York, while a re- 
liable a paying excellent rates in its field, 
is notably slow in reporting on manuscripts, especially 
material submitted to its true experience department. 
Several contributors have reported the holding of such 
manuscripts more than a year, and it is difficult to 
a an answer to letters concerning submitted ma- 
terial. 


DISCONTINUED—SUSPENDED 


Honeymoon Stories, New York. 
The Fine Arts, New York. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Atlantic Monthly Press offers a prize of $4000, 
half of this being an outright prize and half constitut- 
ing an advance on account of royalties, for the best 
basal textbook or textbook series in the field of senior 
high-school English—that is, literature, rhetoric, com- 
position, or grammar. Manuscripts will be understood 
as being offered to the Atlantic Monthly Press and 
their associates, Little, Brown & Co., for publication 
in the United States and Canada. The winner will be 
chosen from among manuscripts definitely accepted for 
publication. The right is reserved to reject all manu- 
scripts submitted. Anthologies are not considered. 
Contest closes December 1, 1934. Submit to Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 


The Author Journalist 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, and its associates, Little Brown & Co., offer 
$5000 in a non-fiction book prize contest, $3000 being 
given as an outright prize and $2000 as an advance 
on royalties. The subject may be a biography, history, 
significant excursion into economics, politics, or mor- 
als. It may be philosophic or critical or a narrative 
of human experience. It may deal with events in the 
United States or England or any explored portion of 
the globe—in fact, any subject under the sun. It must 
be interesting and veritable; its contents should rest 
squarely on a foundation of fact. It must have been 
previously unpublished; translations are ineligible. 
Full details on application. The closing date is April 
1, 1935. 

The Philadelphia Manuscript Club is conducting a 
short-story contest to develop a fraternal awareness 
among writers’ organizations. A first prize of $10 is 
offered and four honorable mentions and subscriptions 
to Kosmos, the prize story to be considered for publi- 
cation in this periodical. Maximum wordage, 2000. 
“We want to see the story that the writer has always 
wished to create for art’s sake, not one slanted for an 
advertisement-packed magazine.”” In addition, a poetry 
prize contest is in progress. No type debarred, limit 
35 lines, but serious verse of depth and beauty will 
be favored. Five book prizes will be awarded. Con- 
tests close June 30, 1934. No limit on number of 
entries. Enclose return postage. Address Jay Harri- 
son, Contest Editor, Philadelphia Manuscript Club, 
706 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


Dog World Magazine announces its 1934 annual 
Dog Poetry Award, the purposes of which are to 
create interest in dogs, to foster sentiments of kind- 
ness and appreciation for all dogs, and to give recog- 
nition to the field of dog literature. Ten prizes will 
be awarded—first, $25; second, $10; third, $5, and 
seven of $1 each. Any number of entries may be sub- 
mitted by one person; each must be original and un- 
published. All entries must be typewritten and carry 
the name and address of contestant on upper right- 
hand corner of first page. There are no limitations 
on length or type, but the poem must be written in 
English. Manuscripts will not be returned; contestants 
are requested to retain duplicates. The winning poems 
become the property of the Judy Publishing Company. 
Awards will be based upon the following percentages: 
technique and poetic ability, 30% ; thought and senti- 
ment, 30%; expression and phrasing, 40%. Mail 
entries so that they will be received on or before De- 
cember 31, 1934. Address Annual Dog Poetry Award, 
Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Grenville Kleiser, 1 W. 72nd St., New York, offers 
a prize of $50 for the best essay of 600 words or less 
on “Why Is Capitalism Best?’’ Closing date, Sept. 1, 
1934, 

The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Mo., announces its seventh annual contest. A 
prize of $25 is offered for the outstanding letter on 
the subject, “The Best Living Biographer of My State 
and Why.” Letters should approximate 600 words 
and reach the president, Cyril Clemens, at above ad- 
dress, by September 1. The award for last year’s con- 
test on “The Greatest Living Novelist of My State 
and Why” was won by Paul B. Winston of 1700 Cro- 
tona Park East, Bronx, N. Y., for his letter on Robert 
Nathan, author of One More Spring. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York, an- 
nounce their seventh biennial prize novel contest. Any 
author who is a citizen of the United States and who 
has not published a novel in book form prior to Jan. 
1, 1921, is eligible to compete for the $7500 award. 
Sinclair Lews, Dorothy Canfield, and Louis Brom- 
field will be the judges. Full details on application. 
The closing date is February 1, 1935. 
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mportant 
TO WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint some- 
times voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of mine—every 
one a ‘“‘new writer’’—have sold to practically all mar- 
kets, including Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Red 
Book, Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, the action maga- 
zines, detective magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 
worth to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
a and plays produced. One had a musical comedy 
produc 


Because They Learned How to Write to Sell! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collab ‘ 
Coaching 


My own work a rs in leading magazines. I do 
for myself what I offer to do for others. 

If you want to break in, or increase your sales, write 
for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “‘Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M, San Francisco, Calif. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
Book Manuscripts Articles Short Fiction 


Critical reports made in detail. Themes discussed. 
Long work properly edited for submission to pub- 
lishers. Market advice rendered. Research assistance 
in the American historical field, particularly of the 
West and Far West. When querying, please enclose 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


Stories That Sell 


THE ESCRITOIRE trains writers to sell. We do 
not teach students to write fancy stories. We 
train them to write STORIES THAT SELL, the 
kind that appear in popular magazines, the kind 
for which there is a demand. 


WE HAD TO MOVE! Increased patronage demanded 
increased facilities. We have them—larger quarters, 
more help, better mail service, location in one of the 
most colorful cities in America—all for one purpose: 
to help the ambitious beginning writer learn to write 
stories that sell; and sell them. 


WE GIVE INDIVIDUAL, PERSONAL TRAIN- 
ING. We do NOT sell a series of pamphlets on the 
short-story and leave you to work things out the best 
you can. ESCRITOIRE training is through direct, 
personal contact. 


EXTRA! SPECIAL! 

Send one of your stories (5000 words or less) and only 
ONE DOLLAR. We will send you a complete critical 
analysis and tell you all about how we train writers to 
write STORIES THAT SELL, and how we can afford 
to let you pay more than half the cost with the work 
we teach you to do. 


Professional Typing for those who want the best. Let- 
ter perfect, correct as to grammar, punctuation, and 
spelling, or we follow copy precisely if you prefer. 
Prose, 50c the 1000 words. Verse, 2c the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 


Walter Harbin, Director 


Home Office Sales Office 
2701 Monterey Street 151 Fifth Ave., 
Room 1317 
San Antonio, Texas New York City 


A NEW SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS 


Have you ever wished you could be in New 
York, the center of the literary field, and take 
your manuscripts to the Editor’s office yourself, 
SAVING THEREBY THE LONG DELAY 
CAUSED BY HAVING TO SEND THEM AND 
WHAT IS EQUALLY IMPORTANT, SAVING 
THE HEAVY AMOUNT SPENT IN POSTAGE? 


If you cannot have your wish and be here in 
person, the next best thing is to let us do exact- 
ly this for you. We are organized to see that 
your manuscript is safely placed at the office of 
whatever publication you desire, and promptly 
taken to a new market if found unavailable. 

Mail us your manuscripts with return postage and our fee, 
indicating the publishers you wish us to make delivery to. 
Our fee for this service will be in proportion to the length 
of the manuscript. Six publishers up to 7000 words $.75; 
7 to 10 thousand $1.00; 10 to 15 thousand $1.25; 15 to 20 
thousand $1.50; 20 to 25 thousand $1.75; 25 to 30 thousand 
$2.00. Books 50 cents per publisher. We suggest that when 


you have several manuscripts you send them to us by ex- 
press, thus saving additional postage. 


AUTHOR’S REPRESENTATIVE 
507 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
We are not literary agents; once your manu- 


script is accepted the publisher will send you your 
check direct. 


oF AUTHORSHIP 


Professional! training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts. 
Prompt Service. 


Typing neatly and accurately done—40c per 1000 words. 
One carbon copy. 


ELIZABETH W. BENEDICT 
7000 Valmont St. Tujunga, California. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I have 
been telling beginning authors that there is nothing in 
the world so good for them as such a magazine. It 
puts them in touch with publications they would other- 
wise not think of. So many writers live away from 
New York, and since by the nature of the work it 
must be done in solitude, it seems to me that such a 
magazine coming in once a month is like hand-shakes 
from a fellow craftsman.” 


Single copies 20 cents 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$2.00 a year 
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WHO WILL WRITE THESE ARTICLES? 


HERE is a rare opportunity for some writer to 
specialize in the subject of taxation as it affects 
various trades and industries; he can sell scores 
of articles to business papers. Taxes have become a 
major business problem. The retail sales tax is oper- 
ative in about twenty states, and is being agitated in 
others. There should be articles concerned with the 
problem of “getting it off the books,” others directed 
at its defeat. Excise, income, and other taxes also in- 
vite attention. 

Who can go out and dig up brand-new collection 
ideas? There are easily 100 wholesale and retail mag- 
azines in the market for them. 

Stories of large sales increases by stores and de. 
partments are not easy to find, because the business 
tide has been wrong; but they can be found. What a 
market there is for them! 

Locate a hardware dealer who has doubled his sales 
of sporting goods, tools, toys, paint, or housewares, 
write up the facts in one thousand words, and try 
the result on Hardware Retailer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Submit to the Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York, stories of department store buyers who 
have accomplished the same sort of thing. 

See how the American Paint and Oil Dealer, St. 
Louis, Mo., will rise to that variety of lure; or, in 
fact, any of scores of business magazines. 

The merchant who has had the courage to spend 
substantially to remodel his store, and has benefited, 
is good marketable copy in most trades. 

Stunt material is always in demand. Any doings of 
that sort in your community of late? 

To the AUTHOR & JOURNALIST reader who makes, 
by August 1, the best report of sales from these tips, 
we'll present a five-year subscription. 


AN OBJECTIONABLE BUSINESS PAPER CONTEST 


\\ E are starting a little prize contest among 
W tics of our most faithful correspondents, 


in the hope, frankly, of getting some editor- 
ial matter that will be of genuine outstanding merit,” 
an Eastern business paper editor writes to an AUTHOR 


* & JOURNALIST reader. 


“While your future status as a correspondent of 
will not be exactly affected by 
refusal to participate in this competition, your entry 
will be greatly appreciated and will serve to indicate 
to what extent you are capable of furnishing the type 
of material which is most suitable for —--—————’s 
purpose. One of the chief reasons for this contest 
is that the type of manuscript we have been receiving 
lately has been, generally, very mediocre; altogether 
too wordy and superficial. We are ‘letting fly’ with 
this contest with the intention of using it, and the re- 
sults that we obtain from it, as a future guide in 
passing out assignments for important 

articles.” 

Ghost-written articles on four outlined subjects are 
stipulated; length, 600 to 1200 words; must have at 
least one photograph; judges will be three members 
of the business paper organization; prizes, $150, $75, 
and $40. “A correspondent may submit as many en- 
tries as he chooses.” 


The «Author & Journalist 


Trade, Tecnnical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Up to this point, the contest is fairly satisfactory, 
though some might object to the type of persuasion. 
This condition is then set up, utterly disqualifying the 
entire enterprise in the opinion of THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST: 

“All manuscripts submitted are to be the property 
of ———_———— and may be used at any time at our 
discretion, with no payments other than that made to 
the prize winners in the contest.” 

Announcing the contest, the editor stipulates, ‘In 
case an insufficient number of entries are returned be- 
fore April 23rd, the contest will be declared off and 
any manuscripts received will be judged, as heretofore, 
solely on the basis of their merit and fitness to our 
editorial needs, and paid for at our usual rates.” 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST hopes that the contest 
will be declared off. Both publication and editor have 
heretofore stood for constructive things, and both have 
our respect and admiration; but someone has slipped, 
in the present instance. The precedent of all reputable 
publishers holding prize contests in the past, of re- 
serving the privilege of buying any submitted material 
at regular rates, should have been followed by 
Perhaps there is still time for the magazine to an- 
nounce this fundamental change in conditions. 

Literary contests which unsuccessful entrants indi- 
rectly finance, as would occur in this contest, invite so 
many abuses that professional writers, even though 
their competitive spirit is stirred, should decline to 
participate. 

As we go to press, we learn that the management 
has decided to pay Y% cent a word (2314 to 50 per 
cent of the usual rate) for unsuccessful entries ac- 
cepted for publication—a considerable improvement 
on the original terms. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon St., Chicago, is show- 
ing real optimism. Writes J. A. Gary, editor: “We 
anticipate that our issues this year will show con- 
tinued growth in advertising pages, which means we 
will have to match them with editorial pages in the 
usual 50-50 ratio.” Present requirements are for illus- 
trated merchandising shorts and home furnishing 
trend articles, 100 to 1500 words, on furniture, rugs, 
draperies, refrigeration, washing machines, radio toys, 
featuring outstanding advertising, displays, new stores, 
model houses, promotional methods. Only well-illus- 
trated material will be accepted. Payment of 1 cent a 
word, $2 for photos, is promised after publication. 
Furniture Age is published bi-monthly. 

Industrial Medicine is the new title of the maga- 
zine formerly entitled Industrial Relations, 844 Rush 
St., Chicago. It continues to be edited by A. D. Cloud 
and uses authentic articles dealing with the study of 
the economy, law, theory, practice, and statistics of 
employer-employe medical matters. Rates are 1 cent a 
word up, on acceptance. 

Wine News has been merged with California Wine 
& Spirits Review, and is now known as California 
Wine Review, with publishing address at 420 S. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles. Robert J. Pritchard has been 
promoted from vice president to president, J. L. Fraser 
is secretary, and H. H. Marquis is editor. 
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Hotel Management, 222 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is interested in especially strong articles about build- 
ing business or cutting costs. “Now that liquor is 
back, we are interested in how an especially good job 
is done on handling beverages,” writes J. O. Dahl, 
editorial director. “Our rates remain as before, 1 cent 
and up, and we pay on acceptance. We try to give a 
report in three days except during closing time.’’ 


Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is interested immediately in stories of air conditioning 
installations in department stores; successful liquor 
departments in department stores; sales of sporting 
goods in department stores, and men’s wear mer- 
chandising, 800 to 1000 words. Payment is from 1 to 
114 cents on acceptance, photos, $3. John F. Guern- 
sey is editor. 


Home Ware, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is an immediate market for articles of 500 to 1000 
words on successful merchandising of oil burners in 
department stores. K. C. Clapp is editor. Payment is 
made on acceptance at 1 cent for unsigned articles, 
114 cents for signed. 


Southwestern Baker, 802 M. & M. Bldg., Houston, 
Texas, covers the baking industry in Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and New Mexico. Rates are 
from 1/ to 34 cent a word on publication. Charles 
Tunnel is editor. 

American Wine Journal, 420 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, has been launched by the Occidental 
Publishing Co. V. Ehrenslow is president, H. K. 
Hansley, editor. 


Liquor Dealer, Toledo, O., has moved to the 8th 
floor of the Spitzer building. T. A. Lauderman has 
been named managing editor, R. C. Luttrell, business 
manager. 

Upholstering, 373 Fourth Ave., New York, is an- 
nounced by Clifford & Lawton, Inc., publishers of 
Upholsterer and Interior Decorator. It is a publica- 
tion for makers of upholstered furniture, both manu- 
facturing and work room. 


Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York, is seldom 
interested in shorts (two or three hundred word arti- 
cles) unless they are on a subject which is important 
— to be illustrated, according to H. J. Waters, 
editor. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, is a very 
limited market at present. M. A. Morris, associate ed- 
itor, writes: “Our space is so limited, and our sched- 
ule so much crowded that we hesitate to hold any 
manuscript in justice to the writer. We have found 
it practically impossible to promise publication on 
anything these days, as in practically every issue we 
have so many demands on our space that we really 
are unable to put a schedule through as planned.” 


Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 853 How- 
ard St., San Francisco, Calif., seldom uses a feature 
that is not accompanied by a picture. Russell B. Tripp 
is editor. Payment at moderate rates is made imme- 
diately following publication. 


National Cleaner and Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York, is, according to Roy Denney, editor, not accept- 
ing contributed material other than present regular 
features. Neither are news items bought except ones 
that are of national reader interest. 


Refrigerated Food News, 550 Maccabees Bldg., De- 
troit, has suspended publication. 


The Clay-Worker, 200 Hudson St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., one of the oldest trade journals, having been 
established in 1884, has suspended publication. 


Toys and Novelties, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, has 
a large quantity of material on hand, but can occa- 
sionally find room for the exceptional article, accord- 
ing to G. Ruth Curnock, associate editor. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR WRITERS 
AT LAST 
A MANUSCRIPT CARRIER THAT 
FILLS THE NEED 


Freese’s new, patent carrier is now 
ready for distribution. It fills a long felt 
need. Nothing else like it on the market. 
Writers everywhere are enthusiastic about 
it. Made right; good, strong material, 
and as handy as a pocket in a shirt. 


A double-service envelope for mailing manuscripts. Nothing 
more needed, it takes the trip both ways. Made in open side 
design. Address it on your typewriter. Takes from one to 
sixty sheets of regular manuscript paper. Size is 9%4xi2% 
inches. Strong corrugated board lining. Practical, inexpensive 
and handy. 

Sample 10c postpaid. Or, we will mail one box, containing 12 
complete carriers, postpaid anywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for only_90 cents (Ninety cents). If west of the Rocky 
Mountains or Canada, send $1.00. Special prices in lots of fifty 
and one hundred. Try this new carrier and you will never use 
any other kind. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 
Manufacturing Stationers 
Dept. A Upland, Indiana 


Western Hospital News, 404 Concord Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., changed its name with the January issue to 
Hospital Forum. 

The Outfitter of Eating and Drinking Places, 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, succeeds in name, Beer and 
Bar Equipment. The Outfitter serves the industry that 
sells, equips, and services hotels, taverns, clubs, res- 
taurants, bars, steamships, railroads, etc. 

Consumer in Transit, 701 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, is a new magazine which will circulate among 
the authorized dealer group catering to the require- 
ments of the country’s interstate motorbus passengers 
who can make their purchases only in the scheduled 
stops along their route. - 

Bar Management, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
is another in the long list of new liquor publications. 
Its circulation will be to retail dispensers of beer, 
wines and liquors. 

Book Business, 75 West St., New York, is a new 
weekly newspaper for the book trade, SS by 
Wallis a who is also editor and sole owner. 
a are advised to query before submitting ma- 
terial. 

Hardware W orld should now be addressed at Burn- 
ham Bldg., 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Harry Ash- 
mun is editor. It offers only a limited market for 
hardware merchandising stories. 

Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
is now edited by H. J. Bligh, succeeding B. C. Bean. 
It uses inspirational articles and human-interest short- 
stories, 1000 to 3000 words, editorials on direct sell- 
ing, short fact items and news items pertinent to the 
field, paying 14 cent a word up, on acceptance. 

National Carbonator and Bottler, Industrial Life 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., is not yet in the market for ma- 
terial, reports a contributor. 

Trunks and Leather Goods, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, is now edited by Doris Burrell, replacing Cyril 
Reinstatler. 

Wines & Liquors, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, a 
bi-weekly tabloid newspaper serving producers and 
wholesale distributors, pays 14 cent a word on pub 
lication. E. C. Raymer is editor. 

Dance Management is now located at 333 N. Mich- 
ina Ave., Chicago. J. Carleton Gunderson is pub 
lisher. 
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A Critic ... 


AND ARE NOT SELLING 


Sag 


You would like to become a successful writer, else you would not be reading The Author 
& Journalist. 


— 
— 


Cross-examine yourself. 


— 


‘Do | simply wish, or am | determined, to be a writer?”’ 


‘Have | tried as hard as three men in four must try to who make a college baseball 
team?” 


“Do | know in any intelligent way what is wrong with my material?’’ 


“Is there any sensible reason why | should go on guessing at my faults, betting on my 
amateur lack of understanding of literary markets, when | can have first-class coaching 
for reasonable fees, with marketing advice by literary critics with years of experience and 
high reputation?” 


If you will answer the foregoing questions sincerely, you will decide to send one or more 
of your manuscripts to The Author & Journalist Criticism Service, which for eighteen 
years, under the direction of Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, has assisted readers with pro- 
fessional advice not excelled in America. 


The Author & Journalist Staff, every member of which is a successful professional writer 
himself, particularly likes to receive the manuscripts of writers who have not consulted 
critics before. There is a thrill in seeing first-time manuscripts, and A & J critics do not 
spare themselves in preparing lengthy, detailed reports. What is good about the manu- 
script, what is weak; the most likely buyer; suggestions for the client’s future writing— 
all these are covered, and much else. No two reports are ever alike, because no two 
manuscripts, no two writers, ever are. The critic reports with but one thought, and that 
is to help the client to the maximum. 


Service is fast, and criticism rates are very reasonable. 
REWARD FOR FIRST-TIMERS 


If you have not used A & J criticism service before, and will so state in sending your 
manuscript, we will make you a gift of a helpful book on writing. 


nee OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
A. & J. Criticism Rates Are Reasonable 
For each prose manuscript of Letter perfect typing, prose, per M._----______ -50 
1,000 words to Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less___ 1.00 
1,000 to 2. to 
2,000 to 3,000_____- 3.00 7,000 to 8,000. 5.50 Additional lines, 05 
3,000 to 4,000. 3.50 8,000 to 9,000_____ 6.00 Play criticisms: For each 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000______ 4.00 9,000 to 10,000_____ 6.50 All fees payable in advance. Enclose return 
Above 10,000, per 1,000 -40 postage. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado, 
| want to work with the Author & Journalist Criticism staff. Please criticize my manuscript entitled 


to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. | also enclose return postage. If this is a fiction 
manuscript, | understand | am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


ou Who Have Never Employed Cc 
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